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VII. 
[SS —— SS 
Pusten ann Guano—Mope or App.ication— 
Bewevitr or Deer ann Svupsoit Proveninc— 
ba Manyure—Bone-pusr as MANURE, 
Is WE VALUE COMPARED witH Guano— 
COMPARATIVE VALUE oF Lame anv Asues, &c. 
tothe Bilitor of the American Farmer. 
Eorroa:—I am a subscriber to your valu- 
able | , and have the highest respect for its 
sand of the benefits it confers upon the coun- 
ing upon this, I take the liberty of 
ig théfavor of information from you upon 
i of interest to myself, and doubtless to 
. Iam sorry to say I have no in- 
to communicate to you—knowing as I 
one source of the value of your magazine 
communicated through its medium 
factiealmen. For some time past I have been 
lientive peruser of the Farmer; I expect its 
ly visits with impatience, and receive them 


We oa 


With B. 
The Warm discussion between T. S. P. and your- 
ne al and guano subject, was both in- 
amusing, and [ am almost sorry it is 

Ofer. use of plaster for the purpose of fixing 
the ammic ia in stable manure, &e., I have seen 
Mommended in the “British Husbandry,” an au- 
Pete of the highest character, and Professors 
pet, Higgins, and yourself—unquestionably 
Eeammority on that side—unequivocally advocate 
i. There is however, it would seem, no combina- 
tion of suip. oe and ammonia where there is no 
F \present, for you may mix dry guano and 
tr phster ther, and let them remain for weeks, 
, iacal smoll (the proof of non-com- 
bination) will be as perceptible and as strong as 
: y-(@) But moisten the mixture, 
’ ane apparently the union at once takes 
kek Smell disappears; nevertheless I am 
weeverin the merits of the mixture, and 
hey it. [have used it on turnips, the mix- 
wi arng a decided effect, as decided as that fol- 
ng paige of guano Lever saw. Sev- 
my acquaintance use the mixture 


mave and plaster, and stable manure and plas- 


mad uate myself, and one told me he used 
ne ae Biereecing the most marked effect 
e» And that a neighbor of his had used it in 
> ond ag ou with the same effect—the usual 
a ct of guano. For myself, I used 
AW worth of guano on wheat this fall, the 
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; whole of it mixed with plaster. I have no fears, 
jbecause though the plaster and guano may not 
;Unite in a state of dry powder, yet the moisture in 
the ground, after the sowing, will cause the union 
to take place. I believe, however, that the effect 
joe the mixture will not be so vigorous, on the first 
jerop, as guano by itself—the plaster husbanding 
jthe ammonia for the succeeding crops, upon whieh 
jthe mixture (if the theory be correct) will have 
jmore effect than guano unmixed, that being ex- 
| hausted by the first crop. Liebig recommends the 
,use of plaster in making composts with night soil, 
tand with what object, pray, unless it unites with 
|the gaseous ingredients, which it does, as is proved 
lby the scent being destroyed. The public, no 
jdoubt, as well as myself, would be pleased to hear 
j|more from you on this subject. 
| ‘The enquiries I wished to put are the following, 
| which if it will not annoy you, I should be glad to 
jhave answered. 

First.—Mr. Ruffin, in one of his essays for the 
|Farmer, (I forget which) says he does not-plough 
|his corn land in the fall, for wheat, with a four- 
jhorse plough, but with ajwo-horse, and promises 
|to prove the latter to be the-best mode. So far as 
I know, he has never fulfilJed, his egress Will 
he do it? as the subject is intef@stihg .and impor- 
tant, more so when connected with him. 

Qd. Whatis the best mode of using guano for 
wheat where you plough with a four-horse plough? 
Should it be ploughed under or harrowed in with 
the seed? If there be other better modes of appli- 
cation, what are they? and of these two named, 
which 's the best, where you rust do either? 

3d. What have been the results of the applica- 
lion of powdered coal, recommended so strongly 
and ably in your essay on the subject, which made 
aconvert of me? So valuable a discovery—if dis- 
covery it be—should not sink into oblivion and be 
forever damned. 

4th. What would you consider * —_ Sette 

lough for corn—supposing you subsou— 
flepth to be reached by both ploughs combined? 
And whieh is the best, where the soil is. deep, to 
subsoil or trench plough, and with what sized 
plough would you do either, or both? 

5th. What is the best quantity and mode to use 
bone-dust, (bones finely broken)? 10, 15 or 20 bush- 
els? ploughed under or harrowed in? should they 
undergo a heat by bulking before using them? and 
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if so, would they be injured by being bulked and 
so standing for several months, heating, of course, 
in the interim? 

6th. What do you think is the relative value of 
sixty, (60) bushels of shell lime to the acre, or one 
hundred (100) of soap-boilers’ ashes to the acre? 
which is the best? and which is best, soap ashes, 
where wood ashes are used, or where soda is used 
and no wood ashes? 

7th. Would you prefer ten (10) bushels bone 
dust (finely broken bones, unboiled) to the acre, or 
200 ae Peruvian guano to the same ? 

8th. Do you think more than a bushel of plas- 
ter to the acre on clover, in the spring, is of ma- 
terial advantage, and will plaster on wheat in the 
fall be of service to the wheat? also, will it pay to 
plaster clover after the first cutting? 

9th. What do you think of sowing clover seed 
with wheat in the fail? 

You see, Mr. Farmer, I am particular, and curi- 
ous, and avaricious of your knowledge; so much} 
so, that I fear you will not take the trouble to| 
answer my pestering enquiries. If, however, you 
will, I shall be truly grateful, and you will confer 
a great favor upon an already most grateful 

Virginia, Dec. 21, 1851. SuspscrRiBer. 

Notes by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

a, Our correspondent, we think, is certainly in 
error about there being no combination between 
dry plaster and the ammonia of guano; the fact 
which he states in proof of his opinion, is incon- 
clusive. The sulphuric acid of the plaster, can 
only unite with the already formed carbonate of | 
ammonia that may be present in the guano, and as| 
the other ammoniacal salts, which abound in guano, 
are always undergoing the process of decomposi- 
tion, and assuming the form of carbonate, and as 
such competent to be volatilized, and throw off its 
fumes, the fact of the smell being present to the 
senses, may be referred rather to the re-supply 
thus furnished, than to the fact of ‘*non-combina- 
tion;’”’ for wherever there may be heat and mois- 
ture,—both of which are to be found in our cli- 
mate,—these transformations will be continuous, 
until all the different ammoniacal salts are expend- 
ed. That the presence of moisture in the two sub- 
stances, is more promotive of the decomposition of 
plaster and guano, and of their consequent union, 
than when it maf be absent, we have never enter- 
tained the slightest doubt; for decomposition can 
only be superinduced through the conditions of heat 
and moisture; but however apparently dry plaster | 
and*guano may be, unless artificial means be used 
to expel the moisture, there is always sufficient hu- 
midity in our atmosphere, to carry forward a mode- 
rate ares of decay, and convert bodies suscep- 
‘tible of forming it, into the carbonate of ammonia. 
That our views are correct, we think our corres- 
pondent will admit, after he shall have read the 
communication of our correspondent G. which will 
be found in this day’s journal. But if they were not 
so, the mode in which we have recommended plas- 
ter and guano to be used, would have obviated ali 
difficulty; for once ploughed, or even harrowed in, 
well mixed together, the necessary conditions of 
heat and moisture, would be found in the earth, as 

well as in the rains, to produce decomposition, and 
as consequent results, union, and the formation of 
the sulphate of ammonia, an involatile, though 
soluble salt,—and being soluble, and conservative, 


should act with less vigor than it would, wee . the 
ammonia to remain unfixed, as in the carbonate 
form, in which form it would be liable to Joss b 
exhalation. ' 7 

1. The solution of the first question: we shal) 
leave to the distinguished gentleman to whom it 
refers, 

2. We shall answer this question, in 
stating a fact. i Pa by 
been traced 4 feet below the surface of the soil: 
and the inference, therefore, is, that a four-horse 
plough could not bury the guano and plaster beyond 
the depth at which they could find them. "But it 
might, perhaps, be safest, in view of prompt ac- 
tion where the soil is ploughed with a four horse 
plough, if the depth reached is more than § inches, 
to harrow the guano and plaster, instead of plough- 
ing itin. Ifthe mixture be properly effected, we 
should not apprehend much danger from loss by 
evaporation. But, to make assuranee doubly sure, 
where the guano was to be harrowed in, we would 
add to the plaster to be used, in the proportion of 
half a bushel of salt to every hundred pounds of 
guano. From the promptness with which salt 
when submitted to moisture, decomposes, its mu- 
riatic acid would unite directly with the ammonia 
of the guano, form the muriate of ammonia—an in- 
volatile salt—and thus. preserve it from loss by 
evaporation, while the plaster, being more tardy 
in decomposition, would act asa healthful reserve, 
to attract, by its sulphuric acid, at intervals, the 
escaping ammonia, unite with it, form the sulphate 
of ammonia, and perform a similar service a8 dog 
the muriatic acid of the salt. bi 

3. Pulverized charcoal has been freely used ia 
Europe, with the best results. When dry, 1 
charcoal is competent to absorb, condense and re 
tain 90 Ibs. of nitrogenous gases—these gases by 
the first rain are washed out, find their way into 
the soil, where they are seized upon by the roots 
of the plants; the charcoal remains, to re-absorb 
other gases, give them out as food to the plants, 
as before stated, and thus keeps up a continuous 
action favorable to vegetable growth. Charcoal 
has other substances, esséntia! to the life of plants 
within its body, besides carbon, which are washed 
out, and exert. their influence in building up the 
vegetable structure and its fruits. If it be, as con 
tended, indestructible—and we believe it is only 
comparatively so,—and it only acted asa 
ser of ammonia and carbonie acid, and assimilated 
with oxygen, its offices in this respect would exert 
a most friendly effect in promoting vegetable life, 
by catering for these three essential gases, and 
holding them in store for the plants. Liebig, who 
among many other chemists, maintains its inde 
destructibility, says: 

‘Charcoal is the most *‘indifferent’’ and most u- 
changeable substance known; it may be kept for 
centuries without a change, and is therefore not 
subject to decomposition. The only substances 
which it ean yield to plants are some salts which 
it contains, amongst which is silicate of potash. Jt 
is known, however, to possess the [ gpoctehard 
densing gases Within its pores, an —— 
carbonic acid. And it is by virtue of this power 
that the roots of plants are supplied in cb 
exactly as in humus, with an atmosphere of car 


boniec acid und air, which is received as quickly #7 


it is abstracted.’’ 
Again, he says:— 





ut‘the same time, we cannot conceive, how it 


“Charcoal in a state of powder must be cogsit 





The roots of the wheat plant have | 
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isa very powerful means of promoting the! 

Yo plants on heavy soils, and particularly 
aa consist of argillaccous earth.” : 

be perceived here, that though denying 

tibility, Liebig imputes to it active pow- 

‘and admits, that the salts it contains, indepen- 

destof the carbon, will be separated from it and 


given up to the plants, and that ‘*churcoal in a state of | 
pooder inust be considered as a very powerful means of} 


wont r the meliorating power of charcoal, and | 
wehold it to be unimportant, whether its action| 
be digect, or indirect, if it acts as a powerful means | 
i promoting the growth of plants, its office, be 
may, is equally salutary—equally benefi- 
its powers for good, must be admitted. 
we are not so sure, that if charcoal—or, in- 
vany other coal, be reduced to an impalpable 
jn, that it is not within the competency of 
foots of plants—through their voltaic action 
-to so far excite the substance as to extract 
fe directly from it, independent of that which it 
may have obtained through its powers of conden- 
sing, assimilating, and liberating the before enu- 
merated gases. 
Professor Rogers, in his excellent work on ‘Sci- 
Agriculture,”’ in speaking of Charcoal, as a 

r , uses this language:— 

"Charcoal, on account of its power of absorbing 
gues and destroying ‘offensive odors, is a valuable | 
Wiifion to the soil: its operation as manure 1s! 
notso direct as some other manures; that is, it is! 
Snotso useful on account of any element which it 

es to plants, as by the intermediate office | 
‘Which it performs, of absorbing and retaining in| 
} the soil those volatile matters which plants require, 

‘wod Which would otherwise escape and he lost. 

Ttisbeneficial as a top-dressing, and as an ingredi- 
‘eatin composts: it evolves carbonic acid in its de- 
‘cmposition, and is in this way directly useful to} 
pla Its powerful antiseptic properties render 

ry useful to young and tender plants, by keep- 

: soil free of putrifying substances, which 
“would otherwise destroy their spongioles and pre- 
‘vent their growth.” 

Butapart from theory, its practical results in 
‘France, have shown, that it 1s a powerful means of! 
eee the growth of vegetables—excellent| 
‘crops of wheat have been grown, where no other} 
“Manore was used. In Engiand wherever used, its | 
ten fiavé been made manifest. We, ourself, | 

lave used the refuse coak of the gas house, made| 

‘ftom bituminous coal, upon red clay soil with the} 

and most marked effdsts. 








prssting the growth of plants.”’ ‘This is high au-| 
0 
, 


subsoil, unless our stock of manure was superabun- 
dant, and we were prepared to manure heavily and 
top-dress with lime. Gradual deepening of the 
soil, say to the extent of 2 inches at a time, we 
think quite the safest plan. Sub-soiling, and trench- 
ploughing, are very different things. The first 
loosens and pulverizes the soil below the surface 

lough line, but it brings nothing to the ‘surface. 

y its pulverizing and opening power, it admits the 
rain and air into the subsoil, enables the first to 
dissolve and pass off poisonous oxides, and the lat- 
ter, by its vivifying action, to infuse new life into 
the subsoil. While the trench-plough brings these 
poisonous oxides to the surface, there, by contact, 
and the process of percolation, to destroy the roots 
of plants. Almost every plant that grows, is the 
better of having a deep bed to grow in, but it re- 
quires that such beds should be free from corrosive 
substances. 

Deep ploughing, and plentiful manuring, are the 
sure guaranties of bountiful crops. 

5. Bone-dust, except when used’ in the drill, 
should always be harrowed in. It should be put 
in bulk with other matters, and excited into an in- 
cipient state of decomposition before being used. 
A good plan would be, to mix the bone-dust with 
an equal quantity of ashes, and add 2 bushels of 
salt for every ten or fifteen of bone-dust imtended 
to be sown on an acre, and permit the mass to re- 
main in bulk until they become heated, then to 
shovel them over, and suffer them to remain un- 
til they become heated a second time, when they 
would be fit for use. The bone-dust, before being 
put into the compost, should be made wet with wa- 
ter, moisture being necessary to produce the pror 
cess of decay. 

If prompt action in the operation of the bone-dust 
be the object sought after, it would be best to dis- 
solve the bone-dust in Sulphuric acid. For every 
100 Ibs. of Bone-dust, take 34 Ibs. of Sulphuric 
acid, diluted with three times its volume of water, 
pour the diluted acid over the bones, say one-third 
part ata time, at intervals of a few days, stirring 
up the bone-dust each time. When the bones are 
dissolved, mix them with an equal quantity of 
ashes, and they will be ready for being sown.— 
Thus reduced, bone-dust acts more powerfully, and 
about one-third the quantity will answer fora dress- 
ing; though, for very obvious reasons, the effects 
will not lastso long. The first plan of using this 
manure, conduces to permanent improvement of the 
soil—the last, to a present realization of a bountiful 
crop. 

if left in bulk, as recommended in the first 


We thiok with our correspondent,that it is to be re-| recipe, for several months, the bulk must be shovel- 
‘getied that the application of this substance should | ed over every few weeks to'let in atmospheric air 
not lave been resorted to; though, we confess we! and thereby depress the heat, to prevent carboniza- 
Menotsurprised; for it is a difficult matter to get, tion, as that would drive off the nitrogenous mat- 


rists out of the track of their grandsires;| 
forwe recollect, that, in 1435, we were the subject | 
jest among our neighbors—who made | 
t Merry over our folly for using lime as | 
‘he ofthe teans for improving ? worn-out soil— 
tut'x most important one it proved. We heard of 
* at meg but as we thought we eee 
( Were about, we permitted them to lau 
“Gadde merry. | , , 
© & We would plough 8 inches deep, and subsoil 
Store, forcorn, provided the soil was not wet. 
. fe would drain instead of subsoiling, and 





: ayear after we had drained. We would 
rt ech gh, as that would turn up’too much 


ters which abound in bones, and which may be said 
to be the life-blood of manure. 

6. We should infinitely prefer 100 bushels of 
soap-boilers’ ashes, whether made from wood 
ashes, or from soda, to 60 of lime. It is our be- 
lief, that in 100 bushels of soap-boilers’ ashes, there 
is lime enough for an acre of land, besides various 
other inorganic substances, each of which is friend- 
x to the growth of plants, and the melioration of 
the soil. 

7. We believe that 10 bushels of bone-dust, 
made from unboiled bones, prepared in either of 
the ways we have pointed out, infinitely preferable 
to 200 pounds of Peruvian Guano”’—nay, we be- 
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lieve its effect would be greater than would be an 
— of 400 Ibs. of guano; we believe aiso, 

t the action would be equally marked upon the 
first crop, while its effect upon the permanent im- 
provement of the soi! would be visible for many 
years as that of the guano. 

8. e not only believe, but do know, thata 
bushel of plaster to the acre, on Clover, is of ma- 
terial advantage. We have, by experiment, on 
the same piece of ground, seen it cause an increase 
of 100 per cent. of clover, viz: the un-plastered 
part of the lot produced 1 ton, while the plastered 

rt, immediately adjoining, both heavy clay, pro- 

uced two tons of hay. The whole piece had been 
manured and prepared precisely alike. We should 
efer to use plaster on wheat in the spring, to 
ing so in the fall, though we should look for 
benefit, if applied at either season. 

If Clover be plastered in the spring, there is no 
oecasion to repeat it after the first cutting; and, 
though we would expend freely, when necessary, to 
improve our soi], and increase our crops, we cer- 
tainly are opposed to unnecessary expenditures. 

9. We do not think well of sowing clover seed 
with wheat in the fall, in our climate. Under fa- 
vorable circumstances of season, it might succeed 
well, but it would be at the expense of the wheat. 
As we have often stated before, we would delay 
sowing clover seed on wheat, until such time in the 
spring as the frost was out of the ground; then we 
would sow the clover seed, and roll it in—and we 
will go farther, and say,—that whenever, and 
wherever we sowed clover seed, we would sow 
orchard grass seed also. By combining the two 
together, a better hay is the result—the quantity is 
greater, while the pasture is infinitely superior. 





Communicated. 

To make 2 or 3 bushels Wheat and Corn grow, and to 
Fatten or Keep 2 or 3 Cattle or Sheep, instead of 1. 
The plan proposes, first, to subdivide large tracts, 

in order to secure better cultivation; then to crop 

alternately, corn and wheat the same season, ma- 
nhuring always for the corn crop, this will give the 
same ground manure every 2 years. 

The whole process is perpetual, and cannot 
fail, while the whole of the crops are fed upon the 
land and returned to it again, except the wheat, 
which is sold, and that deficiency is more than 
supplied, by the animal matter from the stock. 
This plan requires great! attention to manuring, 
and can only be carried out successfully, by fatten- 
ing stock, in the winter—the profit of which is ev 
ident, from the present and prospective high pri- 
ces of meats. 

The machine here offered—see advertisement— 
(and for which it was expressly gotten up,) redu- 
ces the coarse fodder into a form most acceptable 
to horses, cattle, and sheep, and at an expense, 
far less than the cost of making hay, or saving tops 
and fodder in the usual way. 

Keep as few cattle or sheep as possible in the 
summer, and as many in the winter as you can 
feed well.—If you have bottom, or wet pasture 
lands, sufficient for your stock take away all di- 
vision fences on your arable lands, in order to 
save fencing, (which is very expensive) and to 
render more convenient their cultivation, as by 
this plan the stock are not allowed to’run on the 





lands enltivated.. There are some particulars c: n- 
nected with this plan which will suggest them- 
Selves to a praetical mind—If it be desired that I | 


touch the subject more intelligen »b . 

planation, I will be happy to rot Pha 

plan is in successful operation by a é 
Practicat Farmer, 


WORK FOR THE MONTH. 
FEBRUARY. 

As in many parts of our far-reaching country op- 
portunities of culture occur during this month, we 
shall seize the occasion to make a few suggestions 
which appear to us as being opportune to the occa. 
sion and time. 

In our opinion, no agriculturist should do any 
thing in the way of the growth of crops, 
have both the disposition and the means of doing 
justice to their capabilities of production. Let us, 
for instance, take the corn crop. This plant, as 
every one knows, who have studied its nature, ean 
only be made to yield in abundance, when grown in 
very rich soil, or where the Jand may have been 
liberally mauured. And yet, we often see | 
fields of poor lands devoted to its cultivation, with- 
out a single spoonful of manure being given to such 
lands. The product, under such circumstances, is 
always meagre, scarcely giving back the cost of in. 
terest and labor bestowed. Whereas, had a moie 
ty of the labor thas devoted, to grow corn on soils 
wherein there were nothing fcr it to eat, been ap 
propriated to the collection of materials to compost 
into manure, those very fields would have yielded 
profitable crops. Ah! but says these Jarge-field. 
culturists,—it takes so much time to collect such 
materials!! But we would ask,—is it not better to 
devote this time, to providing food for your com, 
than to cultivate it on land that is destitute of those 
elements which are essential to vegetable life 
which are necessary to enable the corn plant to 
grow in vigor and mature its grain? We think itis, 
and thus believing, we are free to declare, that the 
true policy is, that no more corn should be grown 
on a farm than can be well provided with food, and 
well cultivated. If the corn plant is generously 
fed, its product will be abundant and highly reme 
nerative—stiné it, and what is the consequence? A 
wretchedly poor crop—a crop that brings its grower 
in debt, and increases the poverty of his land. For 
our part, we would never plant corn under circum- 
stances that did not authorize us to look fora yield 
of eight barrels to the acre, under a favorable con- 
dition of the seasons. We suy eight barrels, be- 
cause we believe that less than that quantity will no 
pay well, and, because we do know, that more than 
thrice that quantity may be raised on an acre of 
good land, if the ground is wel} prepared, and plen- 
ty of food, and cleanness of culture, are looked to 
as the cardinal points of success. And yet, how 
many fields do we see, that do not average three 
barre's to the acre? Hundreds and thousands there 
are of that character in our country. We know 2 
farm within three hours ride of Baltimore, whieh, 
at the request of its owner, we visited in 1846, early 
in the month of June, to examine a twenty acre 
field which he had in corn, which had then received 
a second working. The field was as clean of w 
as a new penny is of corrosion, and its proprietor, 
who had then but recently purchased the farm, wilh 
exultation, asked us,—**How many barrels of corm 
do you expect I shall get from this field *” Our te- 
ply was—“If you get a bushel of good corn from 
the twenty acres, you may consider yourself fortv- 
nate.” Our answer was laughed at by him—though 





unless he 
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to us, afterwards, that he did not get 

ear of corn from the whole field—all that it 

was a few nubbins. Under our instructions, 

PP rteetasts limed.and manured that field, and 

we again visited him in 1848, he had growing 

on the same field, one of the most Juxuriant crops 

‘ofclover we had ever seen—his crop of wheat, the 

previous year had been upwards of twenty bushels 
to the acre. 

With these remarks, we will be content, for the 
present, and would next direct your attention to 
matters necessary to be done 

On tHe Farm. 
_Composts.—The accumulation of the raw materi- 
al, for being formed into composts, should claim 

mt attention. Seize, then, we beseech you, 
ery suitable occasion during this month, and the 
iexi, ‘0 collect them. It is unnecessary to specify 
what you should gather, for as a general rule, any 
ss Soma ever had life, will reproduce it. 
i ing Stuff.—If you have not already secured a 
y, do so wilhout further delay—Fell the trees, 
it them into posis and rails, haul them to your 
bara, and prepare them, in order that they may be 
inastate for use, when needed. No farmer should 
be without a supply on hand to meet every contin- 
acy. 

eoowing Clover Seed.—During any part of this 

month you may sow clover seed on your wheat 

fields, 12 lbs. per acre is about the right quantity. 
We, however, would defer sowing until the frost 
was outof the ground,—when we would suw the 
 saligaaey and lighily harrow it in with a light 

,and then roll the ground. If we did not 
on, we would at all events, roll the seed in; and 

W the clover seed we would add one or two bushels 

@forchard-grass seed per acre—each to be sown sep- 
/ er, to ensure a more even distribution of the 
eed.. The Jatter seed should be moistened, and 
gixed with ashes before being sown. By delaying 
sowing the clover and orchard grass seeds to the 
time we propose, two benefits will result—a greater 

Certainty of vegetation on the part of the seeds, 

while the clover and grass, to a great extent, will 
Motinterfere with the growth of the wheat. 

‘BUY Clays.—If you have any such lands that you 

for spring culture, plough them up, and give 
the benefit of the frost, to break down their 
+ But be careful not to plough them while 


Bondy soils and clay swbsoils.—These wouid be 
benefitted by having oe inches of the subsoil turn- 
up, cvoss ploughed and barrowed in the spring. 
‘Such operation, three benefits will be obtained, 
our crops will have deeper pasture, the soil will 
: the drought better, and be more retentive of 
pure you may apply to it. If your land needs 
mg, You could not desire a better time to give 
dressing than when you may have thus deepen- 
od its surface, 
Oul-Buildings.—If these need it, have them re- 
paired, and give them a good coat or two of white- 
Wish. Tv enable our readers to make their while- 
Correctly, we append the following recipes: 
P WASH FOR COTTAGES OF WOOD. 
the outside of wooden cottages, barns, out- 
, fences, &c., where economy is important, 
wing wash is recommended: 
ake a clean barre! that wil! hold water. Put 
halfa bushel of fresh quick-lime, and slake it 
ing over it boiling water sufficient to cover 


tee inches deep, and stirring it till slaxed. 


“When quite slaked dissolve in water, and add 2 
lbs. of sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol) which 
may be had at any of the druggists, and which in a few 
weeks, will cause the whitewash to harden on the 
wood-work. Add sufficient water to bring it to the 
consistence of thick whitewash. This’ wash is of 
course white, and as white is a color which we 
think should never be used, except upon buildings a 
good deal surrounded by trees, so as to prevent its 
glare, we would make ita fawn or drab color be- 
fore using it. 

“To make the above wash a pleasing cream col- 
or add 4 Ibs. yellow ochre. 

“For Fawn color take 4 lbs. umber, 1 Ib. Indian 
red, and | Jb. lampblack.* 

“To make the wash gray or stone color, add 1 Jb. 
raw umber and 2 Ibs. lampblack. 

“The color may be put on with a common white- 
wash brush, and will be found much more durable 
than a common whitewash, as the sulphate of zine 
sets or hardens the whitewash. 

Cheap Wash for Cottages of brick, stone stucco or 
rough cast.—Take a barrel and slake half a bushel 
of fresh lime as before mentioned; then fill the bar- 
rel two-thirds full of water and add one bushel of 
hydraulic cement or water lime. Dissolve it in wa- 
ter and add three pounds of sulphate of zinc. The 
whole should be of the thickness of paint, ready for 
the brush. This wash is improved by the addition 
of a peck of white sand stirred in just before using 
it. The color is a pale stone-color, nearly white. 

“To make it a fawn color, add J |b. yellow ochre 
2 Ibs. raw umber, 2 Ibs. Indian red. 

“To make ita drab, add 1 Jb. Indian red, 1 Ib. 
umber, 1 Ib. lampblack. 

“This wash, which we have tested thoroughly, 
sets and adheres very firmly to brick work and stuc- 
co, is very durable and produces a very agreeable 
effect." — Downing’s Architecture. 

COMMON WHITE WASH. 

Slake } peck of lime with boiiing water, when 
slaked, reduce it to the consistence of whitewash, 
by adding boiling water, dissolve half an ounce of 
indigo blue in hot water, stir that in; then add 
half a gallon of chamber-ley and stir the whole well, 
when the wash will be ready to be put on, and will 
prove to be a beautiful white color, and not subject 
to peal off. ot aoe 

Forming Tobacco Beds.—As the time is at hand 
for preparing Tobacco-beds for the growth of 
plants, we deem it our duty to remind our readers, 
that for the whole care and matagement of the to- 
bacco crop, from the sowing of the seed, to the cu- 
ring of the leaf for market, they cannot resort to 
more reliable authority, than is to be found in the 
admirable Essays published in our 5th volume, pages 
184, 219, and 266, and 297, of our 6th volume. 
Those essays are from the pens of gentlemen who 
are not only highly intelligent, but who, for many 
syears, have been successful tobacco planters, and 
who, therefore, speak from their own ripe expert- 
ence and enlightened practice. _ , 

Yellow Locust for Fence Material.—As there is 
great complaints of ihe scarcity of fencing timber, 
we would suggest to our readers the propriety of 
sowing yellow locust seed, with the view of raising 
scions to set out in groves, to be grown for posts. 

Before being drilled in, the seed should have 


‘ phlack, when mixed with water colors, should first 
be thoroughly dissolved in aleohol. Yellow oehre, Indian 
red, &c., are sold in dry powders, at @ few cents per pound, 
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sealding water poured over them, and remain in the 
soak for 12 hours, when the water should be pour- 
ed off, the seeds mixed with ashes, and be thinly 
drilled in rows, 4 feet apart, 2 inches deep. The 
plants should be cultivated and kept clean the first 
season. At] and 2 years old, the young trees will 
be 4s to be planted out into groves, where they 
should stand 12 by 10 feet apart, 

To prevent injuty from the insect that preys 

nthe lotust tree, we would recommend that the 
trunks be washed each spring and fall, with a mix- 
ture composed of equal parts of salt, snuff, soft soap 
and flour of sulphur, brought to the consistence of 
ereain, by the addition of water. We do not assert 
that this will prove an effectual remedy; but, we 
do say, that we believe it will. 

Chestnuts.— It would be well, also, to drillin a 
few gallons of these nuts for similar purposes, for 
the time is not distant, when fencing timber will be 
among the things that were, if speedy means be not 
taken to grow it. At present but few farms pos- 
sess asupply. 

Orchards.—We would here refer to our former 
recommendations with regard to the treatment of | 
orchards, and the management of the trees. And | 
while we do so, let us enjoin it upon the owner of | 
a farm upon which there is no orchard, to make ar- | 
rangements to have one set out the coming spring, | 
or next fall, a3 the condition of a farm without 
good fruit, is almost as bad asa farmer without a 
wife. As orchards, when properly planted and | 
cultivated, are destined to last a life-time, great | 
pains should be taken in the selection of the kinds | 
of fruit—none but the best should be planted, and | 
those obtained from a nurseryman of reputation. 
As to buying fruit-trees from tree pedlars—or per- 
mitting them to graft, or bud,—these are things | 
that rio sensible farmer should dream of, unless for | 
a joke; for in ninety out of a hundred cases, he | 
would be sure to be cheated. 

Poultry.—If you desire plenty of eggs, and early 
spring-chickens, see that your fowls are well cared | 
for this mouth. Give them occasional messes of | 
fresh meat, or of fresh fish—feed them moderately, | 
but daily, with grain, as corn, oats and buckwheat! 
—provide them with sand, ashes, and gravel; clean 
out your hen-house, nests and all, and give both the | 
inside and outside, a couple of coats of white-wash; | 
replenish the nests with fresh straw, or hay, and | 
take care in forming the nests, to put a handfull of | 
refuse tobacco in the bottom of each, and when the 
nest is made, to sprinkle a handful of ashes over 
the hay, or straw, of which it may be made. 

* Mitch Cows.—This, as well as next month, is very 
trying upon stock of all kinds; therefore, if you de- 
sire your milch cows to furnish generous supplies 
Of milk, cream, and butter, you must be generous 
tothem. Straw will, if given very, very, liberally, 
keep body and bones together ; bat it is altogether 
unreasonable to rely upon such food to enable your 
cows to yield good milk. if they be fed alone upon 
it. Ittakes good hay, rich slops, and roots, to en- 
courage the milch cow to give much, as well as 
good milk. And while liberal feeding is essential 
to the secretion of milk, to the formation of muscle, 
fat, &c., 30 is comfortable lodgings, good bedding, 
well ventilated stables, and clean hides, among the 
ts that cannot be dispensed with, if you desire 
your cow to be in good health and condition. They 
should be watered thrice a day, and receive 2 oz. 
_ of salt, ashes, and lime, mixed together, twice a 





| 





_ week, 


In-calf Cows and Heifers, should receive good hie, 
or fodder, three times a day, and be othe 
treated, as advised for milch cows, 

Young Stock, of all kinds, should be generously 
fed throughout this and the next month. Three 
times a day they should receive hay or fodder, a 
grain feed at night, and be kept, at all times, in 
such condition as to ensure a moderate but contin. 
ous growth of muscle, fat, bones, &c. If not thus 
kept. their size will be cut short fully a third or 
fourth part. 

Store Hogs—Breeding Sows.—Feed these so as ‘to 
keep them in good condition—let their sleeping 
apartments be dry and warm, well supplied with 
straw, leaves, or pine shatters, which should be 
cleaned out once a week—supply their troughs with 
water daily—let them have uccess°to a yard well 
bedded with leaves, muck, pine shatters, and trash 
of all kinds. In the middle of their yard, let there 
be a rubbing post. Give them ashes, charcoal, and 
rotten wood, frequently, and you need not fear of 
their doing well. 

Horses and working animals, must be well fed, 
daily cleaned, comfortably provided with litter in 
their stalls, be given the salt, ashes and lime mix- 
ture, 2.0z. each, thrice a week, and have their grain 
food alternated, which, as a matter of economy, as 
well as health, should be chopt and mixed with cut 
hay. or straw, and they be watered thrice a day. 

Wagons, Caris, and Implements of Husbandry.— 
Examine all these with care, yourself, and it there 
be any of them that need ‘repair, have them repair- 
ed. Make it a point of duty, as it is assuredly your 
interest—to keep al} such things under cover; for 
protection from the weather, will make them last 
as long again. See that the wheels of your carria- 
ges, wagons and carts, never suffer for the want of 
greasing. 

Outs.—As it will be time to seed oats in parts of the 
country where our paper circulates, by the time it 
may reach its destination, we will seize this occasion 
to say, that a good crop of oats, without ussistancey by 
manure, cannot be grown in poor land. And as 
such is the case, we will state certain proportions 
and kinds of manure, which, if applied per acre, 
will ensure ¥ood crops, the season and climate be- 
ing congenial. 

1. 200 Ibs. of Guano, and 1 bushel of salt, well 
mixed together, spread broadcast, and ploughed in 
four or five inches deep, or if thus mixed, the guano 
and salt may be used as a top-dressing, and be har- 
rowed in, as the muriatic acid of the salt, will unite 
with the ammonia of the Guano, furm the muriate 
of ammonia, render it a fixed salt, and prevent its 
escape by exhalation. 

2. 200 Ibs. of Guano, and } a bushel of plaster, 
to be well mixed together, sown broadcast, and 
ploughed in, 

3. Ifthe land be clay, clay mould, or loam, 
having in it much vegetable matter—or if it be a 
clover-ley, or grass sward, 200 Ibs. of Guano alone 
will answer. 

4. Ten loads of marsh mud, or any kindred stb- 
stance, and }0 bushels of ashes, well mixed togeth- 
er, left in heap a few weeks, applied broadcast, and 
ploughed in, will secure a good crop. " 

5. Ten loads of marsh mud, or any lize sub 
stance, and 100 Ibs. of the Nitrate of soda, or Né 
trate of Potash, well mixed together, broadcast, 
and ploughed jn, will secure a good crop. ' 

6.’ 100 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda and 2 bashels of 
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harrowed in, will secure a good crop. 
- 9. Ten bushels of bone-dust, 10 bushels of ash- 
4, I bushel of plaster, (or two of salt,) mixed to- 


gether, suffered to remain in heap a few days, wiil| 
secure a good crop, used as a top-dressing, and | 


harrowed in. 

8. 100 bushels of marl mixed with 10 loads of 
marsh mud, will secure a good crop—to be broad- 
easted and harrowed in. 


9, 50 bushels of lime, 10 loads of woods-mould, | 


| 


and6 bushels of sait, will secure a good crop. 
10. Five loads of marsh mud, or woods-mould, 
1% lbs. of the nitrate of potash, 2 gallons of oil, and 


Qbushels of salt, mixed well together, sown broad- | 


tast and ploughed, or harrowed in, will secure a 
good crop. 

*}1,. Five bushels of bone dust, 5 bushels of ash- 
3,2 bushels of salt, and 2 gallons of oil, well mix-| 
ed together, left in the heap a few days, sown | 


broadeust, and harrowed in, will secure a good | 


me Five bushels of bone dust, 200 Ibs. of crack- 
lings or chandler’s greaves, 10 bushels of ashes, and | 
Lbushel of plaster, well mixed together, and left 
in the heap a few days, will secure a good crop. 

13. Ten loads of pine shatters, 20 bushels of 
ashes, 10 foads of marsh mud, 2 bushels of salt, or 
Lbushel of plaster, mixed together, and ploughed 
in, will produce a good erop. 
eld. Ten loads of stable or barn-yard manure, 10 
bushels of ashes, and 2 bushels of salt, or 1 bushel 
‘of plaster, well mixed together, and ploughed in, 
will produce a good crop. 

15. Four busliels of bone dust dissolved in 67 
pounds of sulphuric acid, diluted with thrice that 

ity of water, mixed with 10 bushels of ashes, 
and 2 bushels of salt, harrowed in, will produce a| 
erop. 

“Any lands that may be thus manured, and put in 
oats, will bear being seeded to clover, or clover and 
@echard grass, with the positive certainty of a good | 
etop of oats, a luxuriant growth of clover and grass, 
amid of being sufficiently improved to go through a 
profitable rotation of crops. 

Ta sowing the clover and orchard grass seed, each 
should be sowed separately—the latter seed should 
bespread. on the burn, or some other floor, mois- 
lened, shoveled over, repeatedly, and then be mix- 
@with ashes, to separate the seed, and ensure an 
taaldistribution of them. We would not sow at 
the'timenf seeding the oats, but let the oats be up 
Woorthree inches, then sow the clover and grass 
seeds, and roll them in. By this delay in seeding 
toclover and orchard grass, the oats would get the 
Marty and not be interfered with by the clover and | 
grass plants. After harvest, the orchard grass, 
fromthe rapidily of its growth, would sufficiently 

the clover, to prevent injury from the intense 
heat of the sun. — 

ibtion ef Reaping Machines at harvest.—We 
Meently called attention to the importance of a 
Reaping Machines at the next harvest—and 
Siggested.that the subject should be taken up by 
one, Society at its quarterly meeting. The 
“Cultivator for January is urging the same 
spon the Board of Agriculture of that 
also proposes that trials of Horse Rakes 

84 Wheat Drilis be made at the same time. 
© Wefind by the Journal of the N. Y. State “Agri- 
Society, that a proposition is to be laid be- 
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. mixed together, used as a tap-dressing, and | 


| 





Executive Committee to have a test of 
ines at the next harvest. 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
FEBRUARY. 

There is no spot on a farm so competent to en- 
sure comfort, and profit, as is the space allotted to 
a garden, if that be well tilled—nay, so far as re- 
gards profit, it is safe to assert, that half an acre 
devoted to such purpose, and cultivated, as it ought 
to be, with skill and industry, will yield more pro- 
fit than any three acres which may be appropriated 
to field culture. Besides which, the measure of 
Juxury which it vouchsafes to one’s family, is too 


| sacred to be estimated by those rules by which the 
| values of dollars and cents are determined. We 


have sometimes thought, that the owner of a farm, 
who failed to provide a well appointed garden for 
his family, omitted a great moral duty, and was, at 
the same time, neglectful of his interest. Thus 
thinking and believing, we have been for years la- 
boring to impress our own convictions upon the 
minds of our readers; and it has been a satisfac- 
tion to us to know, that, toa great extent, our la- 
bors have been fruitful of good results; but as we 
are apprehensive there is still a large verge to be 
filled up, we shal] continue to call attention to the 
subject, considering it to be one of vast importance 
in every light in which it may be viewed. 

With these prefatory remarks, we will pepeeed 
to point out certain things which should be done 
this month to ensure supplies of early vegetables 
the coming season; and as the suggestions we shall 
make, if carried out, will not be expensive, we in- 
dulge the hope, that the lady of every subseriber to 
our journal, will feel herself called upon, to see that 
her garden be made such a one as may be looked 
up to as an example for the neighborhood—such 
a one as willelicit the praise of all whose judg- 
ments are worthy of appreciation. 

Sowing Seeds for early use.—It is to be presumed, 
that all our enterprising readers have prepared 
their gardens with hot-bed frames, therefore, we 
take pleasure to remind them, that during this 
month they should sow seeds of the following kinds 
of vegetables, viz: Cabbages, of early and late 
kinds, Lettuce, Tomatoes, Egg-plants, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli, Celery, and Oyster plants or Salsify. 

Celery seed may be sown in the open ground as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground, to raise a 
crop to succeed that which may be grown from the 
plants grown in the hot-bed. ; 

Spinach —-Whenever the frost is out of the 
ground, select a good deep loamy, or sandy-loam 
bed, manure it freely, dig it a spade deep, rake 
well, so as to thoroughly pulverize the soil, then, 
with the corner of your hoe, draw drills 12 inches 
apart, 1 inch deep, and sow spinach seed therein, 
thinly, cover with the rake, and pat down the 
ground over the seed with the back of a spade.— 
When the plants are up a few inches, thin them 
out, so as to stand 3 or 4 inches asunder, then keep 
the earth stirred and the bed clear of weeds and 
you cannot fail to be blessed with an early supply 
of this most excellent vegetable. 

Radishes.—If you have a good loamy, warm bor- 
der, facing the south, and protected on the north 
and west, you may sow radishes thereon towards 
the latter part of the month, or so soon as the frost 
is out of the ground. The border must be well 
manured, dug deep, and thoroughly pulverized by 
frequent raking. Should frost unexpectedly come 
after the seed is sown, or the plants up, protect the 
border by a covering of straw, corn-stalks, or pine 


bushes. 
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Parsnips, Carrots, Beets —To secure an early | INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS. 
supply of these for family use, you should drill in| We take pleasure in Iaying the following experi- 
a y rows of each, so soon as, from the absence} ments before our readers, not. because they are a 
of frost, the ground cam be dug and put in good or-| complete vindication of the views we have hereto. 
der. Manure witli 8 parts rotten dung and 2 parts! fore advanced, but because the experiments possegs 
ashes, dig the ground a spade deep, rake well, and| merit of themselves—because they were condueted 
then make your drills 18 inches apart, 1 inch deep,| with judgment, accuracy, and scientific skill, and 
sow the seed very thiniy, cover with the rake, and | by their results, place a cherished principle—g 
pat the earth with the back of the spade. When} great chemical truth—upon a basis which defies 
the plants come up, thin the parsnips so as to stand the effects of assault. The learned writer de 
4 or 5inches asunder, the carrots 3 or 4 inches, serves the thanks of the agricultural commuuity, 
asunder, and the beets 10 or 12 inches asunder;| and will please accept the sincere homage of 
stir them frequently with the hoe, and keep them) , The Editor of the American Farmer, 
clean, and you will be rewarded with an early sup- Virginia, Jan. 2d, 1852. 
ply of these excellent roots. — Mr. Sanps—Dear Sir:—When in Baltimore, a 
Peas.—The Pea is comparatively a hardy plant, | short time since, I found myself so much engaged, 
and may be sown as early as the frost is thoroughly | as not to be able to copy the notes that I promised 
out of the ground. in relation to my experiments upon the ‘*fixing” 
Beans.—The Mazagan bean may be sown to- power of gypsum. I give them now, leaving you 
wards the last of this month anywhere south of | to use the facts as you choose, but do not publish 
Maryland, well protected and in warm borders | my Jetter in the Farmer.* 
there. ; i > _ | Inthe experiments, I used the Carbonate of Am- 
Raspberries.—Prune the vines, tie up the bearing | monia of the shops; I used that particular salt be- 
onés, and dig in a compost composed of 6 parts) cause that is the one given off in all cases from 
rotten dung, 1 part ashes, and 1 part bone-earth.| guano or fermenting manure—so soon as change 
This compost should be thoroughly mixed together, | commences in either, so soon. does the carbonate 
and remain in heap some days before being used,) begin to be evolved, no matter in what state the 
in order that the incipient stage of decomposition | ammonia previously existed. In the first experi- 
may be excited in the bones, before the compost is} ment I mixed about equal quantities of carbonate 
: , : | of ammonia and gypsum, and wetthem. The car- 
_ Grape-vines should be pruned, if not done before,| ponate had just been taken from the bottle, and its 
tied up, and dressed with the same compost as that| odor was very powerful. In a very few minutes 
recommended for raspberries. the odor was sensibly weaker, and in half an hour 
Currants— Gooseberries.—Trim your currant and} you could perceive the odor, and that wasall. Af 
gooseberry bushes, and give them a dressing of the | ter allowing it to stand for 48 hours, I madean 
same compost recommended above. The parts cut! analysis of the mixture —found that decomposition 
off, if you desire to multiply your currant and) of both salts had taken place, and that the sulphate 
Geamperty bushes, may be planted out in a warm| of ammonia and carbonate of lime were present 
rder . . in quantity. For a second experiment, | took the 
Strawberry-beds.—Whenever the frost is entirely | same mixture, moistening it slightly. The result 
out of the ground, is the time to clean up your] was the same as in the preceding case, there being 
strawberry beds. At this time dig in lightly a} this difference, that the decomposition of the salts 
pretty free dressing of a compost composed of 6| was less rapid—hence while damp plaster will re- 
parts rotten dung, 2 parts ashes, then rake finely,| tain much ammonia that would otherwise escape, 
and spread straw between the rows, over the straw] jt will be more effective when wet. In a third ex- 
strew tanner’s-bark, and sow salt over the bed. periment, I used the same materials, but perfeetly 
—— Beds.—Thoroughly clean up your beds,| dry. For the first 24 hours I could not perceive 
then apply a full dressing of the compost advised | that the plaster had the slightest effect, so far as! 
above for strawberries, dig it in with a hay-fork,| could judge from simple inspection, but at the end 
taking care not to disturb the crowns of the roots, | of 48 hours I was perfectly satisfied that some am- 
rake between the rows, and sow salt over the bed | monia had been ‘fixed,’ even before making any 
with a very free hand. analysis. I made the analysis, however, and found 
Pot and Medicinal Herbs.—As every garden should | that even in this most unfavorable case, some of 
be supplied with these, we will give a list of such | the gypsum had been decomposed, and a corres- 
as ought to be in every farmer and planter’s gar-| ponding amount of the sulphate of ammonia found. 
den. Sage, Thyme, Hyssop, Sweet and Pot Mar- This last experiment I repeated several times, 
joram, Shallots, Chives, Eclendine. Hoarhound,| 29d always with tbe same results. I varied it, by 
Balm, Mint, Chamomile, Lavender, Tansey, Sweet | Suspending dry gypsum over dry carbonate of am- 
Fennel, Rosemary, Comfrey, Elecampane, Fever-| monia in a vessel, and allowed it to stand some 
few, Rue, and Wormwood. days—the results were the same as in the other 
Such gardens should, also, have a good collec-| ©#S¢5» and ever will be so. 
tion of choice flowering shrubs, besides borders| , These experiments prove to me that, no este 
and beds of well selected flowers, as every thing| '” what state (whether wet, moist, or dry;) 9 90 
which tends to beautify and adorn one’s homestead, | #8 Presented to guano, or iny other manure “7 
gives moral elevation to his position among his| WBich the carbonate of ammonia is wes ty 
neighbors and friends, while it exerts an influence | ™USt Tetain a certain amount of ammonia tha 
over his own feelings calculated to endear him to| WUld otherwise make its escape into the — 
his home, and, consequently, to those whose love phere. Respectfully, yours,&c. * 
and respect should be more precious in his sight, *We regret that the writer has desired to ssp. 
and have a deeper hold upon Fis affections, than all| Press his name—we however give the letter as tt 
the honors the world can bestow. peesoes it, which we hope will not conflict w! 
is wishes. 
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YALUE OF URINE AS A MANURE. 
We have been for many years endeavoring to im- 
upon the minds of our readers, the value of 
tring as manure, and to point out to them the pro- 
of so arranging their stables, and cattle 
as that it might be saved from waste. We 
done so, because, from our knowledge of its 
constituent elements, we were aware that pound 
for pound, it was more valuable than the solid 
evacuations, when mixed with animal or vegetable 

matter convertible into mould. 

With the view of bringing the subject more fully 
béfore our agricultural friends, we now copy the 

‘ing chapter from professor Gray’s excellent 
work, entitled ‘Agricultural Chemistry.’’—Editor 
of the American Farmer. 

“ManuRE, CONSISTING OF SALTS DERIVED FROM 
ANIMAL BODIES. 

This class of manures includes the liquid evacu- 
ations of animals, which are salts dissolved in 
water. These salts are different from those which 
will be described under the head of mineral or sa- 
like manures, because they are formed of an ani- 
mal acid; that is, of an acid which is produced in 
the animal organs. This acid is found in urine, 
and isealled uric acid. It is composed of 

Carbon 36.11 


Hydrogen 2.34 
Oxygen 28.19 
Nitrogen 33.36 


The quantity of nitrogen renders it a powerful 
manure, as it becomes the food of plants. This 
wid appears to be derived from an animal principle 
called wrea; which may be obtained from urine in 
transparent colorless chrystals, very soluble in 
water; in which it suffers no change; but when 

as in urine, it is converted into the carbon- 


teofammonia. Alkalies produce the same effect. 
a is composed of 
Carbon 19.99 
Oxygen 26.66 
Hydrogen 6.66 
Nitrogen’ 46.66 


‘ The oxygen, carbon, hydrogen and nitrogen are 
in such ase, that they are converted wholly 
into mic acid and ammonia; hence the quan- 
tityOf urea in urine, is equal to its weight of car- 
ammonia. The urea and uric aeid, ren- 
derthe liquid excretions of animals equally valuable 
with the solid evacuations; and much more valu- 
when vegetable matters are employed to ab- 

the gaseous products. 
T. Urine of the Cow. The liquid evacuations of 

cow are composed of 


Water 65 
Urea 5 
Phosphate of Lime 5 
Sal. Amm. and Mur. of Potash 15 
Sulphate of Potash 6 
Carbonate of Potash and Amm. 4 


es 100 
‘Atwill be seen, that the quantity of ammonia in 
y a8 compared with cow-dung, is as 5 to 2; 
a inthe other ammoniacal salts as 15 to 2, or 
shout 4 times the quantity of the salts of ammonia 
Hike liquid, that there is in the solid evacuations. 
WV ibs. of this urine yield 35 Ibs. of the most 
Salts; hence the importance of saving 
by introducing into the yard or barn cellar 
wabstances, as peat, which will prevent it from be- 


1 


ing washed away. If it is trde,as has been shown 
by experiment, that a cord of loam saturated with 
urine is equal to a cord of the best rotted manure, 
and if one cow would furnish sufficient annually to 
manure an acre aud one-nalf of land, while the 
solid evacuations will not fertilize more than an 
acre, it must be evident to every farmer that at 
least one-half of his manure is wasted, if exposed 
to the influence of rain, and the ordinary action of 
the atmosphere. 

2. Urine of the Horse. The urine of the horse, 
and sometimes of other herbiferous animals, con- 
tains hippuric acid, which takes the place of the 
uric acid. The result, however, in vegetation is 
nearly the same, as the acid in both cases gives rise 
to ammonia by decomposition. The value of horse- 
urine will appear from its composition. 100 parts 
contain 

Water 94.0 
Urea 

Carbonate of Soda : 
Carbonate of Lime 1. 
Hippurate of Soda 2. 
Muriate of Potash 


cmmion 


100.0 
From its composition, it is at least equal in value 
to cow-dung. 
3. Human Urine is equally valuable with either 
of the preceding. It is composed in 1000 parts of 


Sal. Ammoniac -459 
Sulphate of Potash 2.112 
Muriate of Potash 3.674 
Common Salt 5.060, 
Phosphate of Soda 4.267 
Phosphate of Lime F 

prem re of Soda . gilt 770 
Urate of Ammonia 7298 
Urea with coloring matter 23.640 
Water 967.511 


The quantity of Salts in 1000 lbs. of this urine 
is upwards of 42 lbs. The salts of ammonia make 
‘it about equal in value to cow-dung, pound for 

ound; but as the other salts are more than double, 
1000 lbs. of human urine is worth nearly 2000 Ibs. 
of the best cow-dung. 

If we now compare the quantity of salts in the 
solid, with those in the liquid evacuations, we shall 
find that human, horse and cow dung, contain upon 
an average, 1 per cent., while human urine con- 
tains 4.24 per cent., that from the horse 6, and 
that from the cow 35 per cent. 

There is no substance, héwever, which varies 
more in composition than urine. Its composition 
depends upon the kind of food, but it is always a 
most valuable manure. No farmer should permit 
it to run to waste, but should so prepare his cattle- 
yard by loam or swamp-muck, and by plaster, as to 
save these invaluable products of his stables, and 
of his own dwelling. ; 

As the urine is penatelly mixed with the solid 
excrements in the barn-ccliar or cattle-yard, it in- 
creases the value of this manure, it promotes its 
decay, and adds to its own salts; but if the whole 
is exposed to the influence of atmospheric agents, 
it facilitates their action and aids in depreciating 
its value; hence, it is generally wholly lost to the 
farm. Farmers ought generally to know this, and 
to be apprised of the fact, that one-half at least of 
their manure is wasted.” 


Brushes, Briars, &c.—Root these out now. 
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CULTURE OF LUCERNE. 

Being desirous of seeing this plant introduccd 
generally into the system of husbandry of. our coun- 
try, We continue our extracts from Mr. Arthur 
Young’s ‘Travels in France.”” The following is his 
note of its culture at 

* Brasseuse.—Commonly sown with oats that suc- 
ceed wheat, and often upon one ploughing only; 
yetsuch is the happy texture of the soil. a fine fria- 
ble sandy loam, that it succeeds, tolerably well, and 
would with better husbandry, yield an immense ad- 
vantage. It lasts 10 or 12 years, and longer when 
taken care of. They cut it thrice a year. It yields, 
atthe two first cuttings, 300 or 400 bottes per ar- 


pent.of hay fit for horses, and the third is for cows. | 


Madame la viscountesse du Pont, sister of the duch- 
ess of Liancourt, has possibly more Incerne than 
any other person in Europe. She has 250 arpents, 
80 of which were mowed this year. I saw the hay, 
arid never met with better or sweeter. yet botted 
from the field in the method universal in France. 
She was so good as to inform me that no food for 
cows yielded finer butter; | tasted it, and none could 
be better flavored.”’ 

Its culture is thus noticed by him at 

**Meauz.— When oats have two leaves, they har- 
row in the Jucerve seed 20 lbs. per arpent (17 Ibs. 
peracre;) the first year it produces the first cut, but 
100 bottes per arpent, afterwards 400, (12 tons 2 
ewt. per acre,) sowe 500, each of I2to 16 ibs; the 
cut 200 (1 ton 1 ewt. per acre,) the third 100 (11¢ 


ewt. per acre,) in all 3 tons 135 ewl.; the hay of 


the first cut is given to horses, the second to sheep, 
and the third to cows; it is never manured ; but the 
soil is a deep rich loam, that is to be ranked 
among the firaiin the world; couch is the great en- 
emy to it; they never use it for soiling, but always 
for hay: all is botted in the field. They are now 
(July 3d) mowing the first growth, but some has 
heen cut for some time; nothing they say, improves 
Jand so much; all the good oats that Mr. Gilbert 
shewed me at Neusmotier were after lucerne; the 
difference between those and the other crops after 
wheat, being that of yellow and green.”’ 

Upon the foregoing, and various other, notes of 
the culture of lucerne in several of the provinces of 
Frauce, Mr. Young makes the following 

‘‘Observations:— 
“The culture of the plar:t under our considera- 


tion, is one of the principal features of French hus- | 


bandry. 
the culture of it, yet it is all managed, and with bad 
success in England, and has been so in every period; 
but in France, even in climates similar to our own, 
it is an object of almost uniform profit; and it must 
therefore be unfortunate indeed, if we do not ex- 
tract something from the French practice deserving 
our attention and imitation. The first leading cir- 
cumistance that demands our attention is the unva- 
rying practice of sowing it broadcast. The lucerne 
in Spain, which is of a luxuriance we have no con: 
ception of, and the little I have seen in Italy, is all 
sown in the same way: a contrary practice, wamely, 
that of drilling, has very generally taken place in 
England; it has been repeatedly urged, that the hu- 
midityof our climate renders hoeing necessary to 
keep it free from spontaneous grasses; and, if found 
to take place in the north of France, the climate 
very nearly resembles our own. After some years, 
those grasses destroy it there as well as here; but 
the Freneh*think it much more profitable when 
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{ that happens to plough it up, than to insure a large 
| possession by perpetual expense and attention.” 
“A Frenchman from: Provence (Roque,) intro 
duced this broadcast culture of lucerne, about 25 
years ago, into England: | saw his crops, ‘whieh 
| were very fine, and equalled any in the North of 
| France. Mr. Arbuthnot, of Mitchan,. had it also 
| in the same method on a large scale, and with con 
|siderable success; other persons have succeeded 
|equally well, whose experiments may be found in 
| the registers of agricultural tours through England; 
and the little lucerne to be found in England ‘is 
‘chiefly in drills. It certainly deserves inquiry, 
| whether this is not the reason of cultivation at 
large not having made a greater progress with us.* 
| The preceding minutes seem to allow the conelu- 
sion, that the drill is not necessary for this culture; 
the broadcast succeeds well in every part of France, 
in proportion to the goodness of the soil, and to 
| management, like every other crop.* * Its ameli- 
| oratory effect is a singular feature in the preceding 
| notes; the accounts are such as will surprise some 
| persons. % 
Anxious as we are to see the broadcast culture of 
lucerne introduced into our country—and especi- 
ally into the Southern States—we would not advise 
any one to undertake it, unless he would undertake 
also, to prepare his land thoroughly before he 
sowed his seed,—and make up his mind to eradi- 
jeate the weeds and grasses, by harrowing his lu 
cerne each fall. As a preliminary, all lands. inten- 
ded for its culture should be limed, marled, or 
|ashed; the ploughing should be deep, and harrowed 
at intervals of a few weeks to encourage the growth, 
and ensure the destruction of weeds, before the 
seed were sown; it should also receive a heavy 
| dressing of putrescent manures. Thus treated, with 
the aid of autumnal harrowings, and slight top- 
dressings with some concentrated animal manures, 
we have no doubt, that a lot, or field, of lucerne, 
jmight be preserved in a state of profitable yield 
|for from 10 to 14 years, and that when broken up, 
| the condition of the soil would be found to be high- 
lly improved. If the French can successfully use it 
|asa meliorator of their soil, we can see no reason 
| why a similar result would not flow from its cul- 
| ture by our countrymen.—Ed. 4m. Far. 
! 
| Expertmments iy Growine Swepisn Torsirs. 
Mr. .4. 'F. Gardner at Barrochan, Scotland, ap- 


We ‘iave gone to the French school for | plied the following special manures to an acre of 


medium loam, sowed with Swedish turnips, vizi— 
Farm-yard dung 15 tons, 
Peruvian guano 3 cwt., 
Animal Charcoal dissolved in 1) 
ewt. of Muriatie Acid 5 
Carbonate of Magnesia 
Sulphate cf Soda 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Horn-dust 
Common Salt 
The produce was 46 tons, 17 cwt. 
To another acre he applied 30 tons of farm-yard 
manure. ‘ 
The produce was 34 tons, 5 cwt. Difference m 
favor of the compound manures, 12 tons, 11 ewt 
38 lbs.—Stephens’ ‘* Farmer’s Guide.” 
It is very obvious to us, that the special manures 
were applied to au extent far beyond any necessity, 
and that one-third the quantities applied would have 


2 ewt., 


lewt., 
lewt., 
lewt., 
3 cwt., and 
1 cwt. 





produeed equally good results.—Editor Am. Far. 
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Sw somes : 
FRUIT TREES—DISEASES AND INSECTS. will keep them in a vigorous condition, and to 
‘4 (Continued.) syringe freely twice a day when it begins to appear. 
Canker Worm.—-This insect is confined | The Gooseberry suffers seriously from the mitaber, 

to New England; we have never seen it in|OW!"g mainly to the heat of wae summers, In. 

New York. They generally emerge from the Northern New York, Maine, Vermont and Lower 
goandin March. According to Prof. Harris, some Canada, the finest large English varieties’ are 
fseduring the late autumn and winter months.— | rought to greater perfection than in warmer dis- 
oe female has no wings, but crawls up the tree triets, and with good culture almost come up to 
and lays her eggs on the branches in May, in clus- fe: English standard. Inacold damp-bottomed 
ters0f 60 to 100 in cach, glued to each other and | Soil at Toronto, almest on a level with Lake Onta- 
to the bark by a greyish varrish impervious to |™!% fine crops are produced with comparatively 
water; the little worms fall upon the leaves, and |!ittle difficulty from mildew or rust. This would 
when numerous, devour them all, leaving only the indicate as a remedy, a cool soil and situation, and 
id-tibs. They leave the trees when about four mulching the roots to keep them cool. The plants 
weeks old, and descend into the ground. Their ef- | should be renewed every three or four years, and 
fects are most visible in June, when the trees, di- | they should be kept vigorous by liberal manuring 


vested of their foliage, appear as if scorched by |294 good culture. 
a silty sorted rapa de The Plum Wart or Black Knot.—The cause of 


this disease is quite uncertain, but the probability 
prevent her from crawling up; for this purpose | 18, that It originates ina similar way to the gum, 
vatious means have been tried and are recommend- | {rom an imperfect circulation of the sap, induced by 
ed. One of the most effectual is to tie strips of | Violent changes of temperature*. Cutting out the 
canvass around the tree and cover it with tar, re- | diseased branch clear to the sound wood, the mo- 
newing the tar during their whole season of rising | ™ent the knots begin to appear, is an effectual rem- 
from October till May. Another is to make a close jedy, and they should all be burnt up. We have 
fitting collar of boards around the base of the tree, saved trees six inches in diameter that were effect- 
ad keep them covered with tar. Mr. Jonathan ied on the trunk so seriously, that one-third of its 
Dennis, of Portsmouth, Rhode Island, obtained a | thickness had to be removed to get below the dis- 
patent fora circular leaden trough filled with oil, |¢@8¢-, After it was eut out, we applied a plaster of 
which proves. an effectual preventive. | grafting composition, covered it with a cloth, and 
Oaiterpiliars.—Of these there are many kinds |!" two years it was all healed over and sound. 
that are more or less destructive to the foliage of | Plum Trees are so neglected in the country, that 
ftuit trees; but the Caterpillar described by prof. | muttiondes of them are now standing literally 
Harris as the American tent catterpillar, is the one loaded with these warts—not even an inch of any 
thatcommits such general and extensive devasta- | ranch free from them—the most disgusting objects 
tion inour orchards, and especially in certain sea- |i the wer of fruit trees that can possibly be im- 
tons», The moth deposits its eggs in July, in large | agined. —Barry’s Fruit Garden. 
tings, on the branches of the trees; these remain We have observed that cold weather, about the 
inthat state until the following season, when they | blossoming period, induce the gum in plum ake 
are hatched in the latter end of May or beginning hues well he ” the peach, and se hen it continues long 
of June. Each ring produces three or four hun- | 88 1? 1549-50 in Western New York, there is an 
deed catterpillars, and these weave a sort of web unusual development of it. 
tolivein. The appearance of a tree with three or! = peesizs of Deer PLovcuinc—VinTves oF 
four of these tents upon it, and the leaves com- <= Sussou..—Mr. David McVeon, of Moola. 
pletely devoured, is really frightful. There are New York in the Patent Office ‘Report for 1850 
twoways of destroying them: one is, to examine a aatiinal 
the treescarefully in February or March, at prun- | cWhen the Oak openings were first broken up, 
igtime, and destroy the clusters of eggs by cut- | i+ yas not found advisable to plough very deep, or 
tagoff and burning the branches on which they | it more than was necessary to get under the roots 
wefouud. The next is to destroy the eatt-rpillars | or grass and brush, which was about four inches; 
iatheir tents after they are hatched. There are’ put as the land became exhausted at the surface, 
Teetesd af doing _ a m6 \from continued cultivation, it has been found ne- 
lestneh inethed | Laps oop 4 pracy ithe trees, | C&SS4rY to deepen the furrow gradually to 7 or 8 
is to take a ladder, ascend the trees, inches, and even to 10 inches; and as the lime and 
and remove every nest with the hands. The early | 11, become exhausted on the surface, a supply is 
morning should be chosen, when they are in the | Ouoht in the subsoil for the wants of the crops.” 
nests. Some put a round brush on a pole and put |” Wr commend the ahove extract to the favorable 
als Seweels, aud by giving it a few turns web and consideration of our readers. The fact stated in 
are removed. it, that the farmers of Monroe County, New York, 
The Yellows on the Peach.—This is supposed to deepen their furrows gradually, with the view of 
atise from negligent cultivation. It exhibits itself | procuring supplies of lime and other salts, when 
inyellow, feeble shoots, and small fruits prema- the surface soil becomes exhausted of them, should 
lirely ripened. It is said to be contagious. Trees teach a lesson to others that may be turned to prof- 
eahibiting these symptoms should instantly be de- jtable account. The suceess of this practice, fully 
at: To avoid it, care should be taker. to prop- sustains us in the opinion we have so often ad- 
agate from trees in perfect health and vigor. | vanced, that by increasing the depth of ploughing, 
ra on the Peach.—The young shoots, leaves, | many of the most vajuable inorganic substances, of 
aid even tii fruit of certain Varieties, and especi- | which the surface soil had become exhausted, 
the glandless ones, such as Early Anne, Early | might be found in the subsoil, as lime, magnesia, 
» &c., are attacked by this. The only | potash, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, &¢.—Ed. 
Temedies are, to give the trees a dry, good soil, that | .4m. Far. 











Asthe female cannot fly, the great point is to 
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POMOLOGICAL REMARKS. commonly juicy, and well flavored; tree a rapid but 
Mr. Eprron—Dear Sir:—I have long since felt a|/rtegular grower, and a young bearer, and 80 faras 
desire to add a mite to the interest of your paper, | tested, has proven fine in various soils, &e. 
and particularly on the subject of Pomology, as it| 5th. English Codlin.—This old and’ well known 
seems to me that branch does not receive its due | Market summer apple, still stands fair as one of the 
portion of attention by your numerous correspon-| best baking apples we have, (but unless very ripe, 
dents; yet much as I feel it the duty of your inter-| it is too acid to eat from the tree) and as it is fit for 
ested readers (and myself as one of them) to give| that use from the middle of August to the middle of 
a word on that subject, I nevertheless fee! a deli-| September, ripening gradually all the while, itis 
eacy in attempting to {fulfil @y part of the duty, | quite valuable, and being a very smooth and fair ap- 
from the fact that I am fully aware of my incompe-| ple, with a rich lemon yellow, and delicate blush 
tency to even give my limited views and experience, | cheek, it always commands a fair price. Tree, a 
in a manner sufficiently plain and intelligible, to| fine vigorous grower and early bearer. 
mike it interesting; but as you Agricultural, and| 6th. Smokehouse.— As a fall and earty winter ap- 
Horticultural Editors, generally invite your readers | ple, we at once place this among the first of Penn- 
to hand in rough notes, (with the promise that you | sylvania apples, but it has not yet been tested toany 
will polish them) it gives us clodhoppers a little | extent out of the State, consequently I cannot say 
nerve to go ahead in our rough-and-tumble manner; | further for it. Fruit large, a trifle flattened in form, 
so that I will not tire yourgood readers with a long| very regular in size, always perfect, color lively red 
scrawl of apologies (as is too often done) but will | on a yellow ground, with a rich and perfumed sub- 
go to the subject at once, Which shall have for its | acid flavor ; tree vigorous and strong, but rather of 
text: Are ail Apples which are found in the long-| a drooping irregular habit, and a young bearer. 
winded lists of Nurserymen’s Catalogues, worthy of} 7th. Grindstone.—Now, sir, here is an apple that 
cultivation? Are all Apples which have proven| will keep a year, and, even then, is good—for noth- 
themselves of first quality in some particular Jo-| ing, or at least not more than third rate in flavor; 
cality, soil, climate, &c. found to be equally adapted | yet an apple is an apple, when you have no others, 
to every other soil, climate, &c.? Nay, Mr. Editor,| and you can with truth say, as is often said of that 
but this is a matter of much importance to those | one apple, that it is the best you have; and thissame 
who are about to plant fruit trees, (for it will fit| Grindstone is just as good as five-sixths of the new 
equally well to other fruits) and, as said before, || and boasted long keepers, some of which are so sour 
fee! unfit to do it justice, yet by this, may awaken | as to force you to have a half gill of pale brandy at 
some more competent hand to this important duty, hand to kill the griping occasioned by them, and such 
who will carry it to such an extent as the subject] as the Shipley Green, Cranberry Blush, &e. are 
deserves. As | intend confinmg myself to the Ap-| among that number. 
ple alone in the following remarks, I shall com-| 8th. Newtown Pippin.—This is too well known 
mence with the varieties that ripen early, and fol-| to need any description, yet we would say that itis 
low on through their respective seasons of ripening, | as it ever was, the highest flavored long-keeper we 
at the same time confining myself to such varieties| have, retaining its flavor to the last hour, and yet 
as have proven fine (and not even a large number of | with all this, unless the orchardist goes to the care 
those for the first trial) and at some future time | of manuring heavily, and cultivating carefully, itis 
may, if this is worthy a place in your paper, give a| useless for him to expect a good yield of perfect 
list in the opposite character. fruit, and worst of all, is the tardy growth of the 
Ist. Prince’s Harvest.—This is one of the finest| trees, which, however, can be obviated by procuring 
early apples now under general cultivation, being of | from the nurseries some of the most vigorous grow- 
a fine yellow color, medium size, in flavor sub-acid, | ers, and let them grow one season ; after which the 
consequently suiting it to kitchen or table; and as | Newtown Pippin can be engrafted on their heads, 
we know it to hold its good character every where | and will make an orchard of that old favorite sooner 
that it has been tried, we feel no delicacy in recom- | than by any other means. 
mending itas we do. Tree a moderaie, and not| 9th. Sweet Pippin.—A large golden yellow sweet 
very handsome grower, but « fine bearer in alternate | apple, oblong in form, fine flavor, and a very band- 
seasons. some growing tree, which produces well when once 
2d. Early Ripe.—This is also a fine early apple, | of fair size—fruit will keep until March with ease, 
not quite so early as the former, atriflelarger,more| 10th. Pittsburg Pippin.—Large, greenish white, 
conical in its form, rather more acid, and a more| much flattened in form, uncommonly juicy, erisp 
vigorous tree, not yet so extensively tried, and I do| and high-flayored as an early winter apple, and at 
“ue Es ; pt to Prince’s Harvest. _ [all times commands the highest price at market— 
3d. Early Bough.—There isa general prejudice | Tree an early bearer, though it does not produce 
against sweet apples with many persons, but all | such heavy crops until of fair size; growth of the 
those who may be fond of a truly fine sweet apple,| tree is rather heavy, tolerably vigorous, and forms 
epeecnng in flavor nearer to some pears, than ania fine spreading head. 
ordinary apple, must certainly consider this the ap- llth. Yellow Bellflower, or Yellow Bellfleur, of 
ple. is large in size, reguiar Pearmain shape, fine | some—is an old favorite in the Philadelphia mar- 
ga with a faint blush on some specimens, and | kets, there commanding one of the highest prices 
or an early sweet apple is hard to beat; it might be| given for any apple, and has been rather a general 
a little more sappy, yet it is far from a dry apple. | favorite, yet so far as my observation goes, I feel 
4th. Summer Sweet Paradise.—Were this apple | safe in saying that it will flourish better in loamy 
one month earlier, | would say it was better than| soils, than in a firm limestone clay, as in the Jatter 
bos eae its season it stands as does the| I have frequently found it to, be hurt by the black 
rave! it is gathered towards the latter end| rot. Fruit medium to large, fine yellow when ripe, 
of August, (before it becomes so very ripe) it will} with numerous speckled blotches on it, and some- 
keep for some weeks. Fruit large, fine yellow, un-| times a faint blush on exposed specimens ; form ob- 
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Jong, often much pointed ; flesh greenish white, ten- 
der, jaicy, with a brisk sub-acid flavo-—in fact, 
ly fine, and would not plant an orchard with- 
out it. Tree forms a fine spreading head, but is not 
P| grower. 
Esopus Spitzenburg —Here comes the great 
of New England, being taken as their stan- 
dard, for in fact whenever a new humbug of an ap- 
comes up, they will say, it is almost equal to the 
wn Pippin ot Spitzenburg, in point of flavor, 
—s0 that we see at once that those two are their 
standards, and so is it here, in point of flavor, being 
gcond to no other; there it will keep until spring, 
buthere no Jonger than February, and no doubt the 
farther south, the less of a winter apple; and here, 
Mr. Editor, is one of the important points, for us to 
learn, which varieties will retain their original char- 
acter. Yet after all that is said of it not keeping so 
as we might wish, I have no hesitation in say- 
afi koe of the best apples we have, no matter 
itripens, and would advise to have it tried 
further south. Fruit medium size, fine lively red 
myeliow ground, form regular, somewhat flattened 
atthe stem and calyx, tapering very slightly towards 
the calyx; flesh yellow, crisp, with an abundance of 
high vinous flavored juice. Tree formsa fine spread- 
a and isa regular bearer 
. Gloria Mundi.—Here comes one of the 
monsters, frequently weighing twenty-two to twen- 
ty-four ounces, and sometimes so high as twenty-six 
ons.; color white; form, what we might term regular; 
flesh, coarse and acid—will not keep longer than 
December, and scarcely that, but has always proven 
thesame in all soils and climates, but yet | would 
bot recommend more than a few trees in each orch- 
ard, and that merely for the show of them, for in 
truth they are the most magnificent of all apples, 
(when well grown) unless it should be the Beauty 
Kent. Trees are fine growers and good bearers. 
lth. Winter Sweet Paradise.—I wil! not go to 
thecare of saying much of this apple, but would 
simply say it stands among winter sweet apples, as 
does the Summer Sweet Paradise and Early Bough, 
among the summer apples. Fruit medium size, 
h white, with a beautiful deep blush; flesh 
y, very high flavored, and will keep equal to the 
Newtowa Pippin. Tree a most beautiful grower, 
when once of proper size, a most abundant 


15th. Falenwalder (or Fallen-forest, in English.) 
=This uncommonly handsome apple is of but second 
tate flavor, yet when we find so large and beautiful 
m@.apple growing on a strong and healthy tree, which 
will always have its crops, let others do as they 
May, it.at once shows the value of that variety, and 
its character. Fruit very large, greenish 
color, with a fine blush, form generally regular, with 
aslight taper towards the calyx; flesh moderately 
¥, with simple but pleasant subacid flavor—in 
tse from the latter part of September to March or 
April, but if to be kept to the latter time, it should 
fathered before it becomes too ripe. This 
apple originated in Berks Co. of this State, and has 
See8 Widely disseminated throughout the State, and 
soils and situations has proven satisfactory. 
16th. Rhode Island Greening. —This is another of 
elt great New England market fruits, but does not 
seem to hold its own in other localities, for with us 
rather early, is not equal to the Falenwalder 
in favor, and not wy more prodactive, neither is it 
Whandiome. { also learn from various sources, 





that it is not worth growing in many parts of Ohio 
so that when we find a variety of any frait changing 
in that manner, it is our duty to be on our guard; 
yet I do not wish to say one word against this apple 
in its native soils, for in truth we see some very dine 
lots of them come to the Philadelphia and N. York 
markets. 

17th. Red Baldwin—Is a Massachusetts apple I 
believe, or at least anorth eastern production, and 
there, is one of the finest they have, in flavor and 
appearance, but so far as tested here, we find it to 
drop too sogn, and consequently dare not recom- 
mend it yet until further tested, but am of the opin- 
ion that it will fall short of some others that are of 
more southern origin, (that is for our climate and soil.) 

Now, Mr. Editor, it would have given me pleasure 
to add several other varieties, but I fear I have 
forged the few I did mention, out to such a length 
as will tire the patience of your good readers, and 
therefore will stop my epistle by subscribing — 

Yours truly, D. M., Jr. 
Cumberland Nurseries, Carlisle, Pa. 


THE BEST ICE-HOUSES. 

Ice-houses are no longer luxuries. They now be- 
long to the comforts of every substantial farmer. 
They can be constructed at little cost, and will pay 
their expense, in profit and pleasure, to a farmer 
who attends market, in a single season. 

The following are the plans followed in New- 
England, where the matter is especially well under- 
stood, and are furnished to the Boston Horticulturist, 
by Mr. J. U. Wyvera, of Cambridge, Mass., whose 
practical information on this subject, is probably ful- 
ler, and more complete, than that of any other per- 
son in the country. 

{n New-England, Ice-Houses are now almost uni- 
versally built above ground, they being found, after 
repeated tests to keep ice much better than those 
under ground. The following are Mr. Wyeth’s di- 
rections for building: 

“Ist. An Ice House asove Grounp.—An ice- 
house above ground should be built upon the plan of 
having a double partition, with the hollow space be- 
tween filled with some non-conducting substance. 

“In the first place, the frame of the sides should 
be formed of two ranges of upright joists, 6 by 4 
inches; the lower ends of the joists should be put 
into the ground withovt any sill, which is apt to let 
air pass through. These two rangesof joists should 
be about two feet and one-half apart at the bottom, 
and two feet at the top. At the top these joists 
should be mortised into the cross-beams which are 
to support the upper floor. The joists in the two 








ranges should be placed each opposite another.— 
They should then be lined or faced on one side, 
with rough boarding, which need not be very tight. 
This boarding should be nailed to those edges of the 
joists nearest each other, so that one range of joists 
shall be outside the building, and the other inside 
the ice-room or vault. i 

“The space between the boardings or partitions 
shouid be filled with wet tan, or sawdust. The rea- 
son for using wet material for filling this space is, 
that during winter it freezes, and until it is again 
thawed, little or no ice will melt at the sides of the 
vault. 

“The bottom of the ice-vault should be filled 
about a foot deep with small blocks of wood: these 
are leveled and covered with wood shavings, over 
which a strong plank floor should be Jaid to receive 


the ice. 
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“Upon the beams above the vault, a pretty tight; Peas. I send these, as I have never seen any at 
floor should also be laid, and this floor should be the North. We consider them a very delicate pea; 


coverel several inches deep with dry tan or saw-| 
dust. The roof of the ice-house should have cou-| 
siderable pitch, and the space between the upper 
floor, and the roof should be ventilated by a lattice | 
window at each gable end, or something equivalent, | 
to pass ont the warm air which will accumulate be-| 
neath the roof. A door must be provided in the, 
side of the vault to fill anddischarge it; but it should 
always be closed up higher than the ice, and when | 
not in use should be kept closed altogether. 

“2d. Ay Ice-House setow Grounp.—This is 
only thoroughly made by building up the sides of 
the pit with a good brick or stone wall, Jaid in mor- 
tar. Inside of this wall set joists, and build a light 


wooden partition against which to place the ice. A/| 


good floor should be laid over the vau!t as just de- 
scribed; and this should also be covered with dry 
tan or saw-dust. In this floor the door must be cut 
to give access to the ice. 

“As regards the bottom of the vault, the floor, the 
Jattice window in the gables for ventilation, etc., 


the same remarks will apply that have just been | 


given for the ice-house above ground, with the ad- 
dition that in one of the gables, in this case, must be 
the door for filling the house with ice. 


they are quite prolific and hardy—delight in poor 
land and dry weather—require no sticking and do 
notrun. The plant grows about 3 feethigh; the 

should be sowed in drills 4 feet apart and 8 to rf 
inches in the drill; the.pod is about the size of g 
pipe-stem, and black when ripe, and should begath- 
ered at least once a week after commencing to ma- 
ture. They continue bearing till frost. Plant as 
soon as frost is over in the spring. ’ 

The other paper is the seed of the Dwarf Ocra; 
this being the first I have ever seen, it may be new 
to you. It is a great bearer—earlier than the tall 
varieties—grows from 12 to 18 inches high—pods 
ordinary size, and requires: much less ground to 
supply a given quantity than the tall sorts. Sow 
in drills 3 feet apart and leave one stock in each 
place about 18 inches apart. 

**Gombo”’ (a soup made of Ocra) being the *‘nay 
tional’’ dish of our Creoles, we deem any improve- 
ment in its production important, and as some of 
your citizens may have learned the art of making 
it properly, and of course relish it, I consider it my 
duty to encourage the extension of its cultivation 
and use, for I do not believe there is any vegetable, 
if properly cooked, that can compare with it for 


“If the ground where ice-houses of either kind! usefulness or health, or as easily raised. a 
are built, is not porous enough to let the melted ice| _ Besides its value as a vegetable, the ripe seed is 
drain away, then there should be a waste pipe to| the only substitute for coffee, which will defy the 
carry it off, which should be slightly bent, so as al.| most inveterate coffee-drinker from distinguishing 


ways to retain enough water in it to prevent the 
passage of air upward into the ice-house.”’ 

These plain and concise hints by Mr. Wyeth, will 
enable our readers, who have failed in building ice- 
houses in the common way, to remedy their defects, 


or. to construct new ones on the improved plan just! | 


given. The main points, it will be seen, are, to 
place a sufficient non-conducting medium of tan or! 
saw-dust, if ubove ground, or of wal! and wood par- 
tution, if below ground, to prevent the action of the | 
air, or the damp soil, on the body of ice enclosed in | 
the vault. 

Mr. Wyeth has not told us how large the dimen-| 
sions of an ice-house built in either of these modes | 
should be to provide for the use of an ordinary 
family through a season ; but we will add as to this 


point, that a cube of twelve to fourteen feet—that! 


is, a house, the vault of which will measure about) 
twelve to fourteen feet “in the clear,” every way, | 
wil) be quite large enough, if properly constructed. | 
An ice-house, the vault of which is a cube of twelve | 


feet, will hold about fifty tons of ice. 
In the ice-house above ground, the opening being | 
in the side, it will be best to have a double door, one | 


in each partition, opposite each other. 


The outer | 


one ray be entire, but the inner one should be in | 


two orthree parts. The upper part may be opened 
first, so that only so much of the ice may be ex- 
posed at once, as is necessary to reach the topmost 
layers. 





Ancora Peas—Ocra—Corree. 
Mowroe, La., December, 1851. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

T have sent to N. Orleans a small package to be 
forwarded to Messrs. R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. of 
your city—in whieh there is a bundle containing 
two papers of seeds for you—which you are at 
liberty to distribute or make such use of as you 





deem proper. One paper contains a few Angola 


from the real **Simon Pure.’’ If the seed be al- 
lowed age (say 1 year) before using, I do not be- 
lieve one person in ten could designate it from the 
best Rio. It must, however, be carefully parched, 
and not burnt. 

In making Coffee, we never boil it, but make it 
ina “*greque”’ or dripper. By boiling, nearly all 
the aroma is lost, whereas by dripping in a tight 
vessel, nothing escapes, and you have all the rich 
flavor which naturally belongs to it. The strength 
of the beverage can be regulated so as to suit any 


| taste; and last, though not least, it is by far the 


most economical mode of using it. As a good cup 
of coffee for breakfast is one of the most difficult 
things to be found, I will remark that the method 
pursued by us is to parch the berries very carefully, 
and on no account to allow a single grain to be 
burnt, for that will render the whole batch bitter. 
When parched, it should be kept in a close tin can- 
nister and only as much ground at a time ass 
wanted immediately; then dripped very strong.— 
Boil sweet milk well, but do not allow it to scorch; 
put 14 part of coffee to 3¢ of boiled milk in the 
cup, and then you will have sach coffee as will be 
grateful to the palate. It should be borne in mind 
that coffee loses much of its virtues if kept long 
after being parched, and is nearly valueless if 
ground long before using. If, therefore, good cof- 
fee is wanted, parch frequently, ané only grind 
when to be used. rd 
Yours respectfully, *CREOLF. 

[We thank our correspondent for the seed, 
which, when received, we will be happy to distri- 
bute among our friends who may desire to obtain 
them. We hope our correspondent will not ne- 
glect to fulfil his promise in his private note, to 
give us the result of his experiments, whether fa- 
vorable or otherwise.— Ed. 4. Fur.]} 


Manure. Let tne accumulation of manure be 
your principal object. 
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Ca ae ENR ERR T oem. mage = — ae 
OF DIGESTED ANIMAL MANURES. how much of the natural means of reproductive in- 
We continue the views of professor Johnston on | dustry passes into his drains or evaporates into the 

animal manures. The following section is full of | alt. 

interest and instruction. ‘The professor says:— _ This liquid manure is invaluable, when collected 

“Practical men having long been of opinion that | in tanks, for watering the manure and compost heaps, 
thedigestion of food, either animat or vegetable,— | and thus hastening their decomposition; but a great 
the passingof it through the bodies of animals,—en- | part of it may also be sprinkled directly upon the 
riches its fertilizing power, weight for weight, when | fields of grass and upon the young corn, {small gain] 
added tothe land. Hence, in causing animals to| with the best effects. It must, however, be permit- 
eatup as mach of the vegetable productions of the | ted to stand until fermentation takes place, and af- 
farm as possible, it is supposed that not only is so | terwards diluted with a considerable quantity of wa- 
puch food saved, but that the value of the remain. | ter, before it will be in the best condition for laying 
der'infertilizing the land is greatly increased. In| on the Jand. ’ 
asubsequent section we shall see how far theory Urare. 

setves to throw light upon these opinions.” [In ad-| In order to obtain the virtues of animal urine in 

vanee of giving our readers the section alluded to, a concentraled form, the custom has been adopted 

wewill say, that professor Johnson’s theory has | Of mixing burnt gypsum with it, in the proportion 
novelty to recommend it, and that he sustains it by of 10 Ibs. to every 7 gallons, allowing the mixture, 
illustrations which we Jook upon as ingenious and | Occusionally stirred, to stand some time, pouring off 
philosophic.—Ed. 4m. Farmer.] the liquid, and drying and crushing the gypsum. 

Liev Excrerione. This A sold 7, manure pagar ne! under = 

. ve 2 ve : , name of urate, it never can possess, however, the 

cho mde Dress Ar the cor tad tree virtues of the urine, since it does not contain the 

the solid excrements of the horse, the cow, the eee Mea bap the sxpede does 
sheep.and the pig, the droppings of pigeons and | deed, 100 Ibs. of urate céntele no greater Aa oe 
pect ety Benrce yee eet Demtens Sek | saline and organic matter than 10 gallonsof urine. 
PUMICE shin solid manures contain alec | 1) | Tf it be true, then, as the manufac:urers state, that 
TE eateh Aanee slowly in the ac 0 Iso" | 3 or 4 ewt. of urate are sufficient manure for an 

we matters, which decay slowly in the soil, and | gore, the practical farmer will 1 hope, draw the 




















there become useful only after a time. The for- | conclusion,—not that it is well worth his while to _ 


ca tecet ad aenes na a ene venture his money in trying a portion of it upon a 
evident, but will dentine os ‘epeiats for sah iene sh Ble leedes-ent ee 8 St eee ae 
ltoger period. | adventure will be to go to some expense in Saving 

lian } his own liquid manure, and after mixing it with 


\ . . 
: Me: 3 d 
Hunan urine consists in 1000 parts of Water busaed: gypenm, 10 lay 1 Cena ee) One 


Uneay and ot! ; : 932 | fields.” 

and other organic matters containing | The concluding paragraph of professor Johnston, 
f _ _ Nitrogen _ 49) contains most excellent advice, and the farmer who 
waders lime, soda, and magnesia 6 | may go to “some expense” in saving the liquid voi 
an es. of soda and ammonia ‘| dings of his stock, and of the members of his house- 
mmonia and commvn salt | hold, and take the trouble of composting them in 
—— | the proportion of 460 gallons to 20 loads of mould 
Ath P 1000 of any kind, or an equal quantity of marsh or river 
a ousand pounds of urine therefore contain 683 | mud, peat, or any kindred substances, and mixing 
“ipl fertilizing matter of the richest quality, | with them 10 bushels of charcoal dust, or 1 bushel 
any at the present rate of selling artificial manures | of plaster, will find in every 20 loads of such com- 
i country. at least 263. a cwt. As each person | nogt a sufficient quantity of manure to fertilize an 
voids almost 1000 Ibs. of urine ina year, the na- acre of land on his estate; for such compost will be 
pc woe saying A in this form, amounts, at the | rich in all the elements which make up the food of 
‘sripamotdg ber sive, Gite oat "be than. plants, and impart fertility to the soil—Ed. 4m. Far. 
fi ’ yee } — 
willkeep a farm in good heart;—four cwt. of the| Wire Worms.—On taking possession of a piece of 
solid matter of urine would probably have an equal} ground five years ago, for a garden—now in this 
effect; or the urine alone discharged into the rivers | city, but then upon the prairie—we found it infes- 
bya population of 10,000 inhabitants would supply | ted with wire worms. They were present by thou- 
to a farm of 1,500 acres, yielding a return | sands in every part of the soil, and the question was 
Ps. quarters of corn, or an equivalent produce | how to get rid of them. Two years after, we pro- 
ph arda anes : F ; | cured some refuse salt and sowed at the rate of 3} 
than urine of the cow is said to contain less water | bushels per acre, in the fall of the year. On work- 
thatof man, though of course much must de- ing the ground the following summer the wire 
upon the kind of food with which it is fed.| worms had taken themselves away, save a few 
Be areiten the laree wry of bas . | stragglers, which have been cing} joaring. Set 
: lelde the cow (2000 or 3000 gallons a | gj i there is scarce a solitary resident 
Jear,) L may safely ba the solid icetins 1500 tefl.” This would sie to say salt hate —-Pieaiete 
weight, worth, if it were in the dry state, from | Farmer. 

£0 to £12 sterling. In the liquid state, the urine | 5 
fone cow, collected and preserved as itis in Flan-| The way to make a crop.—Manure with a free and 
dets, is valued in that country at about £2 year. | generous hand, plough deep, pulverize your soil 
Any factical farmer may calculate for himself,) well, by harrowing, and rolling, cultivate clean, 
therefore, how much real wealth, taking it even at| and unless the season is adverse, you cannot fail to 


the Flemish value, is Jost in his own farm-yard—! make a good cfop. 
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nures ‘*heavily,’’ as is his intention, we think it 


aa fi ee would ‘be best to leave two stalks in the hill, in. 


os ¥ wee stead of one, as he proposes. By 86 doj 
\ il ] Bat '¢ AN N think that he would make more an to Bes Shag 

; Amn! > We should be pleased if he would communieate 
to us the article on the culture of Lucerne, of 
BALTIMORE, FEB. 1, 1852. which he writes. We beg to assure him, that ‘the 
receipt of his letter gave us pleasure, and trust 
TERMS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. PF Sep . ; : : 

81 Shanes, ia advance; 6 copies for @5; 12 copies for that he will often give us his views upon kindred 
10; 40 copies for $20. subjects. “ 

Abvertisements—For } square of 12 lines, for each in- andy Point.—By the advertisement of Mir. Bol 
strtion, G1 ; 1 square, per ann., $10; 4 column, do. $30; 1/ Jing, on another page, it will be seen that this valy- 


column, do. $50—larger advertisements in proportion. ; ‘ 
: ree SAMUEL SANDS,, Publisher, able estate on James River, Va. is to be offered at 


Atthe Stute Agricultural Society Rooms, No. 128 Baltimore st. public sale, without regard to weather, on the 26th 
overthe “American Office,’’ 5th door from North-st. May, if not previously disposed of at private sale~ 
— — = -- Vv oe 4 
Ba Tae quran mctng of Helfer of Us | ur gta sme ths thresh 
or tate Agricultural Society takes place on 4th) ajmost as extensive as ‘¢ limits of our ma 
; és ‘ 
3L> In our next, we will give entire the memoir banet cre ho came elec wns Bad — 
of Mr. Ruffin, noticed in our last. of the first natura! quality, and hi hi fe d 
“Old Fields,” and ‘*Young Beginner”’ are recei-| that eould be purchased wr 5S ow erm 
i ; : y price, in that partic- 
ved—Answer to ‘“W.C.R.” relative to the discov-| ylarly favored region—Lands are daily improvi 
ery of phosphate of lime; and “P. H.” are in type, | jn value in most of the neighboring coediles clan 
but crowded out. —— ; mar! abounds, and stone lime is supplied at 6} cents 
We intend as usual to offer premiums for per bushel. Capitalists, or farmers from the North 
the Farmer, to be closed at the usual time Of the| should have their attention drawn to this sal , 
meeting of the State Agr. Society—we notice it a or 
thus early, for the purpose of informing those who| ‘North Carolina Lands —It will be seen by the ad- 
may wish to compete, that by giving notice of their| Yertisement of Mr. Burgwya, of North Cagglina, 
being competitors, all subscriptions received from | that he offers for sale a portion of his large 
the beginning of January can be included in the | (the whole tract containing 45 to 4600 acres)—The 
lists. 5 rn ate in his advertisement is so full, that little 
Guano Agency.—The N. Y. Journal of Commerce | ™Ore need be said upon the subject—but any one 
says that —< W. Riley, Esq of ie poy hes desirous of more minute ssanlenaee can obtole ttn 
been appointed the agent of the Peruvian Govern-| ftom Mr. Obed Hussey, of this city, who having 
ment for the United States, and “that the supplies | frequently visited this estate, where his Reaping 
may hereafter be expected proportioned to the de- Machines have been for a number of years in use, 
mand.” We have not learned that an agent has as Peonsylvanie, New ¥ ys gs To rome 
et been appointed for this State, b vania, New York, Jersey, &c. an opportun 
J nary Pp » by te general is here offered, which should command H drab 
Wm. Gilham, Esq., Professor of Chemistry in|“°"- , 
the Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va, Peruvian Guano and Field Seeds—National ign 
we are gratified to learn, has prepared himself cultural Warehouse, Washington City —We would 
for the analysis of soils, and is now at the service | ©4!! the attention of such of our readers who may 
of the Farmers of Virginia, who may require his be more convenient to the Capitol of the Union 
assistance. The Professor isa graduate of West than to our own city, to the advertisement of Mr. 
Point; and has more recently been under the in-| Fitzhugh Coyle, on another page, offering to far. 
structions of that accomplished Chemist, Professor | "TS his large stock of Guano, Field Seeds and 
Norton, of Yale College, Ct. and of our own emi-| Agricultural Implements. Mr. Coyle is an enter- 
nent Chemist, Dr. Stewart, of this city—from whom | Prsing dealer, and we have no doubt that farmers, 
we learn, that Professor Gilham bids fair to take a | P/anters and others will find him accommodating, 
high rank in his profession. His analyses will be | and obtain their supplies on the most favorab 
found thorough and reliable, and we congratulate | *°"™S- roe 2 
the farmers and planters of Virginia, that the op- Lance Yietp or Wueat.—Dr, E. P. White, of 
portunity is thus afforded of having so valuable an| Port Tobago, Caroline Co. Va. in the Port Royal 
id in the furtherance of their efforts to resusci-| 1 mes of 15th Dec. furnishes, at the request of this 
tate their lands. aes Stee acne, some particulars * a great 
——_———_——_ yield of wheat made by him, and alluded to in our 
To a Correspondent near Richmond, Va. To his| October No. page 143--from which we make the 
inquiry, as to the time of returning the earth plough-| following extract: 
sien Se ctrepients, phy « 5 that itisimma-| “1 mentioned the Pein of our part of the 
ay oma Lap one at the time of turning | State have increased one hundred fold in the last 
t : rom the plants, or whether the return-| ten or fifteen years, and that the health of the Rap- 
is of it be —_ pon haga the whole may have pahannock has observed the same proportion I 
pened on Sons with; some prefer one plan, think from more thorough draining, liming and per- 
pen «7 ae een mitting the tide water lands to return to a state 
Paso oe a our by oape «4 he plan he has nature. The general system on our river, 1S what 
oodive daltirets ae as the aon be intends to pur-| I might designate as the four field system. The 
Pe tea ning «cag crop the ensuing season, | fourth field, the wood land, with some pasture or 
vi wae say, t - we think most favorably | clear land attached. Some observe the three field, 
pd “A season should be | grees. he can-| feed late and ‘‘under pasture,” with stock herded. 
make a good crop. if, bowever, he ma-! So you perceive, either of the systems permit the 
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jal use of clover, plaster and lime, and exten- 
use of whatever manure the farmer can pro- 


“My necessities have compelled me to work my 
‘hrm irregularly my aim has been to lime and ma- 
‘extensively, and bring the farm into good 
+tilth. ; The use of clover and plaster as far as prac- 
; with lime and a partial use of guano. The 
lands upon which those heavy yields were made 
were absolutely rich naturally, a fine soil and in- 
ereased by clover, plaster and the usual manure of 
the farm, and lime andashes. The land had a very 
‘heavy crop of clover on it, which was turned down 
about the first of August, deeply—then crossed 
hed with double and single ploughs as the 
ness of the land required, and seeded and 
harrowed the way it was last ploughed, which was 
the twentieth of September. The wheat, the 
Maryland blue-stem—quantity about one and a half 
bushels to the acre—the Jand a dark mahogany 
loam resting upon an unctuous clay, with ferrugin- 
ous nodules interspersed—depth of loam from six 
to twelve inches.’ 


SOULES WHEAT. 
"We have within the last few months seen vari- 
us‘statements of a variety of wheat raised in the 
of New York, and known there by the above 
and have felt it to be a duty we owe our 
, to bring a few of these statements before 
, Personally, we know nothing concerning it 
nothing of its origin—whence it was introduced 
into this country—or why it should be entitled 
to bear the name of Soules—but, if its product} 
be uniformly as great as the accounts. we have) 
from time to time read, it may be an object with| 
Wheat-growers in other States, to test its adapta-| 
tion to their soils and climates. We shall now! 
fite'a few extracts from the statements we have) 
seen, and will merely remark, that the fashion of 
giving new names to old varieties of grain leads to| 
confusion; the same variety being called by differ-| 
entnames, and such happens to be the case with! 
this, as it is in some parts of the State of New 
known as the “*Seneca White.’’ 

Sourers Wuear.—Mr. John Hurlbut, in a com- 
munication in the Patent Office Report, speaking 
of this kind of wheat, says: 

“Hutchinson Wheat has been preferred to all 
tther kinds; but for the past two years, it has 
founda successful competitor in a variety known 
here [Steuben Co., N. Y.] as the Soules Wheat. It 
is the general opinion among our best wheat-grow- 
ets;that the latter will yield on an average, 5 

more than any other variety known.” 

Mr. David M’Vean, says:— 

“Within the last six years, the Soules Wheat, a 
riety has been cultivated to some extent; 

when the tillage is good, and the land is in 
heart, it not unfrequently out yields the Flint 
irom 5 to 10 bushels per acre. In many localities 





ibis fast coming into favor and superseding the flint. | $25 


ig about a week earlier, rendering it less liable to 

fist: it shells readily if-not harvested in season, 

not withstand wet so well, the berry being 
slightly covered with chaff.” 

the Rural New Yorker, of the 25th ult., Mr. 

C. Crapsey, of Lockport, N. Y., gives a state- 

ment of having averaged 47 bushels per acre, ona 

letof 7 acres, of Soules Wheat. The lot was in 

sod of 1 year’s growth; he broke it up 8 in- 

ches deep in August 1850, rolled, harrowed, culti- 





vated it, seeded it to 114 bushels of Soules Wheat 
per acre on the 15th September. - 

The Agricultural Society of Niagara Co., N. Y., 
awarded the first premium, $20, to Mr. Hotchkiss, 
for 6314 bushels‘of Soules wheat, per acre, on @ 
lot of 63{ acres. The soil is mostly a black loam; 
the rest a gravelly soil. On the gravelly portion 
he spent 50 loads of barn-yard manure—the manure 
was spread the last of August, landed up into six 
pace lands, at the same time ploughing in said ma- 
nure, then 40 bushels of Gabel ime. was spread 
over the fieldand thoroughly harrowed in,. The 
whole produce of the 634 acres, was 38544 bushels 
—per acre, 6314 bushels.—Abstract from 
tions N. Y. Ag. So. 





REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO & GRAIN MARKETS. 

Reported for the American Farmer by J. W. & E. Reimolds. 
Since our report for December there has been 

some activity.in the Tobacco market, and sales 
have been made of several hundred hhds. with little 
or no change in previous prices. At present the 
market is very quiet, as usual at this season of the 
year; the stock on hand is much reduce. 

uote frosted a $3; oommon dark crop 
pemntn fe Ay widdting to good As $546; 
good and fine $6 a $8; ground leaf $4 a $8, as per 

uality. . 
’ Wheat, red, 86 a 92c; white 90c a $1.05.. Corn, 
white and yellow, 58a 60c. Rye,65a70c. Oats, 
34 a 38c. , PERE 

Flour—The latest news from Europe has hada 

favorable effect on the market, and an advance has 
taken place here—sales of Howard st. and Susque- 
hanna at $4.37, and City Mills $4.37 a 4.50; family 
flour $4.50, extra do. $4.75 a 5—Rye, none in-mar- 
ket, and in demand—Cloverseed has improved in 
price, and we quote prime at ¢5—Provisions, beef 
and pork, prices firm, it being now generally con- 
ceded that the hog crop is short, and that prices 
must advance—-Rice $314 per 100 lbs.—Sugars, 
stock light; N. O. $4.50 a $6 for com. to prime— 
Wool, transactions limited, the weather preventing 
supplies from coming in; the Wool Grower, pub- 
lished in N. York, says the market has been buoy- 
ant, and that every thing now indicates an active 
market and high prices for the next clip— Whiskey, 
Pa. in hhds. 20; in bbls. 21 a 2114; Balt. bbls. 21 
a 22c-—Cotton, firmer, and prices have advance 
1c. within the last week; sales of ord. to fair Va., 
Georgia and Gulf, 734 cash, to 934¢. 6 mos.—Cat- 
tle, beef, prices ranged from $3 to $4 on the hoof, 
equal to $6 a 734 net, and averaging $3.50 gross— 
Hogs, brisk, at $614—The navigation being closed, 
but little business in produce has been transacted 
during the month past—the winter has been de- 
cidedly the severest since 1835—Wood has been 
very high; pine $5 and oak $6 a 61¢ per cord—Hay, 
from wagons, $13 per ton—Gueno, Peruvian, no 
change since our last; selling at $45 a 46, accord- 
ing to quantity; Patagonian $35 a 36; and Mexican 





Correction.—In Mr. Key’s advertisement of his 
horse Beverly, in our last, the name of the dam of 
his horse was printed Ellen Horr, instead of Ellen 
Hooe—and in the notice of the same, on page 245, 
it is stated that he is descended from Priam and 
Musgrave, whereas it should have read Priam and 
Margrave. As it is important to breeders to have 
their pedigrees published correctly, it is deemed 
proper to make these corrections. 
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Mary : Agricultura Society. | 6 do. Pullets, and 1 Malay Rooster—Mrs. 
a ~~ TR — : ty | A. A. co. 5 pr. Shanghais. 
Made at the Annual Exhibition for 1851.—Continued. | VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. 
Pounrny. | By Wm. Jessop, Balt. Co. 1 bushel Mangel Wurt- 
Ino. C. White, of H. of Baltimore Co. entered a | zel, 1 do. Timothy Seed, 1 doz. Turnip Beets, and 
lot of Poultry, of various breeds, including a pair of | 4 bushels Corn—Johns Hopkins, Balt. city, Sugar 
Shanghai fowls—Luke Tierman Brien, of Balt. Co, | Beets, Vegetable Marrow, Mercer Potatoes, Car 
Muscovy Ducks, and Poland top knot Chickens— | rots and Parsnips—Geo. Brown, Balt. city, I bush- 
Chas. A, Buchanan, of Balt. Co. Mascovy Ducks— | ¢! Shaker’s Potatoes—Allen Shipley, from Jno, 
Jno. Smith, of Balt. Co. 1 pr. Geese, and 4 pr. of | Glenn’s farm, 1 bushel white Corn, 1 do. yellow 
Daecks—Zenos Barnum, of Balt. Co. Dorkings cross- | Corn—Jno. Smith, Balt. co. 1 box Beans, 8 varie. 
ed with Jersey Blue and Shanghai; pure Cochin | ties—Geo. D. Reese, Bait. co. 1 bushei Mammoth 
China; Shanghai crossed with Jersey Blue; Eng- | Corn, | do. Mercer Potatoes, 8 bunches Salsify, 5 
lish Pheasants, and a pure Game Cock—Allen Ship- | do. Beets, 5do. Carrots, 4 do. Parsnips, | doz. heads 
ley, from Mr. Jno. Glenn’s farm, 18 Muscovy Ducks | Cabbage, 6 bunches Parsley, 1 peck 1 omatoes, | 
—Thomas Gaddess, Balt. city, 1 basket Shanghai | doz. Cape Brocoli, 18 heads Lettuce, } doz. Cucum- 
Eggs, 3 cages Fancy Pigeons, 1 pair Spanish black | bers, 4 bunches Radishes, 1 peck Lima Beans, 14 
fowls, 3 do. Shanghais, 1 do. Golden Poland, 1 do. | do. Turnips, 1 dozen Martinese, 6 heads Savoy 
Java Game, 1 do Black Poland, and 1 do. White do. | Cabbage, 1 qt. hominy Beans—Robt. Sinclair, Sr. 
—C. D. Seys, Balt. co. 1 pr. white Muscovy Ducks | Balt. Co. 1 bushel Mercer Potatoes, 1 do. Corn— 
—M. T. Goldsborough, Talbot co. 1 pair Capon | Geo. ¥. Worthington, Howard co. 1 bushel white 
Goblers, 1 yr. old—Ed. Young, Howard co. 4 coops Corn—Geo. W. Hughes, A. A. co. a sample white 
Poultry, 2do. with Muffs, 1 Sipton, and 2 Irish Greys | Wheat—Chas. Trump, Balt, city, 1 bushe! Mercer 
~—Jas. N. Goldsborough, of Talbot co. 4 Capons, | Potatoes—J. H. Brown, Balt. co. 1 peck white 


of 1 yr. old, of Shanghai breed, and 1 pr. Chinese 
Geese—Ed. M. Thimble, Balt co. a Bald Eagle, 1 
yr. old—E. T. Ellicott, Bait. city, 4 Bremen Geese, 
game Cock and Pullets—\vm. B. Dobbin, Howard 
eo, Jersey Blues, Seabright Bantums, a coop of Ca- 


ns, White Dorkings, and a coop@f White Guinea | 


owls—Geo. D. Reese, Balt co. Chickens of the 
Canton breed, do. Poland do. and Muscovy Ducks— 
A. E. Roberts, Balt. co. 3 prs. Chickens, and 3 
Ducks—E. T. Cook, Jersey Blue and other breeds 
Chickens—David S. Sumwalt, Balt. co. Native 
Turkeys, and Shanghai and Poland Chickens—Lew- 
is Bailey, Fairfax co. Va. 8 China Turkeys—Jacob 
Kraft, Bantum top knot Chickens—M. Hutchins, 
Balt. city, 1 box Fancy Pigeons, and 5 coops Chick- 
ens—E. F. Cooke, Balt. city, 6 coops China Chick- 
ens—Mrs. E. F. Myers, Balt co. 2 pr. Muscovy 
Ducks—J, Jacob Bowers, Balt. city, 5 pr. Queens 
variety Cochin China fowls, 1 pr. Black Spanish do. 
4 Spangled Polands, 1 pr. Eazle Fowls, 1 do. White 
Dorkings, 1 do. imperted Chinese, 1 do. Silver 
Pheasants, 3 Java Bantums, 2 pr. White Polands, 1 
do. Golden Pheasant, 3 Poland Ducks, 1 While 


Caull Duck, 1 pr. white Turkies, 1 do French Poo- | 


dle Ducks, 4 pr. Gillus Bankiva; also poultry yards, 
containing 8 ornamentat houses, 1 pr. Lidian Geese, 


1 do. Canada do. 1 pr. white China Geese, 1 pr. Ja- | 


va do. 1 do Rom. China do. 1 do African Geese, 1 
do. Wild Barnicle Geese—T. Beeman, Balt., 1 pr. 
Bremen Geese—J. M. Turner, Balt. city, native 
Poodle Ducks, 6 Malay Ducks, 9 pr. native Tur- 
Kies, and 1 pair Dorking Chickens—Henry Rode- 
wald, Balt. city, 4 Bucks Co. and 4 Poland Chick- 
etis—John Hammersmith, 1 pr. white Shanghai, and 
1 do. China Chickens, and 1 do. China and Bucks 


e6. do.—Mrs. Sam}. Sutton, Balt. co. 1 doz. com- | 


mon Ducks—Ellis P. Howard, 2 pr. China Chick- 
ens, China and Bucks Co. do. and 6 Ducks, of Po- 
Jand and Rowen crossed—C. Carroll, of Howard 
co. 4 Capon Guinea Fowls, 4 do. Turkey Goblers, 
1 Cochin China Cock, 1 do hen and chickens, and 
1 cock and hen of Shanghai breed—Mrs. S. J. 
Somerville, Anne Arundel co. 1 pr. Muscovy Ducks 
—A. F. Murdock, Balt co. 3 Brazilian Chickens— 
Thos. pinata. Washington city, 1 coop Shanghai 
Fowls, and 1 do. eross Shanghai and Jersey Blues 


Corn—G. W. Lurman, Balt. city, 1 bushel Yellow 
and 1 do. white Corn—-Richd. Peters, Atalanta, Ga. 
a sample basket white Georgia Wheat—Walter 
Clements, Howard co. Mountain Sprout” Com— 
Saml. Wildesen, of Carrol! Co. a sheaf of Wheat, 
1 do. Broom Corn—David White, Cecil co. sample 
of Corn. ; 
Also, by Wm. Jessup, 20 Pumpkins—by George 
Brown, 2 bunches red and white Celery—H. R. 
Watson, A. A. co. 2 Water Melons—Wm. Wil- 
helm, gardener to Jno. Ridgely, of H. Balt co. 12 
bunches Celery, 12 heads Lettuce, 12 do. Endives, 1 
bushel Turnips, and | bushel fine red Potatoes— 
J.W. Garrett, Balt. city, 1 doz. Turnip Beets, 1 doz, 
Long do. 1 do. Sugar do. 12 stalks Celery, 1 dozen 
Parsnips, 1 bushel Parsnips, 1 do. Turnips, 1 doz. 
heads Cabbage, 3 Pumpkins, | doz. ears Corn—J. 
H. Brown, Balt. co. } bushel Potatoes, 5 peck 
Beets, 1 peck Carrots, | do. Parsnips—Oden Bowie, 
Prince Gerge’s co. Parsnips, Celery, Egg Plants, 
Winter Squashes, Pumpkins, long blood Beets, Tur- 
nip root Beets, Sweet Potatoes, Irish do. Beans and 
Peas—J. S. Fletcher, Balt. co, Sugar Beet, and Ru- 
ta Baga—Miss Rachel! Smith, Balt. co. 1 box Peas, 
4 varieties—Saml. Feast & Son, Cabbages, Egg 
Plants, and Tomatoes—Mrs. S. J. Somerville, of 
A. A. co. Ezg Plants, Long Beets, turnip rooted 
do. Carrots, Parsnips, 6 varieties Beans, and Sweet 
Potatoes—B. C. Haward, Balt. co. Mercer, Berk- 
shire, and Berwick Potatoes—W. H. Marriott, of 
Howard co. a lot of Potatoes—Jno. Owens, Mid- 
dlesex co. Va. large cob corn, yielding largely of 
deep grains—P. Malcolm & Co. 3 lots Corn Meal— 
Saml. Sutton, Mercer Potatoes and Timothy Seed— 
| Mr. Foxwell, St. Mary’s co. 1 bushel Foxwell 
Wheat—A. & J. Brodie, Balt. city, long blood and 
turnip root Beets, Brocoli, Cabbage, Savoys, a 
| rots, Celery, Egg Plants, Onions, Parsnips, oe , 
| ling Potatoes, Squashes, Lima Beans, either 4 
| Oyster Plant, sweet Corn, Leeks, varieties of 0- 
| matoes, Horse Radish, Lettuce, Spinach, Sprouts, 
| Cayenne Peppers, large Peppers, Parsley, Thyme, 
| Turnips, Mercer Potatoes, blue and white Cucum 
| bers, Gumbo, Green Kale, Radishes, and hominy 
Beans—Mrs. M. D. Smith, 1 jar 5 yrs. old ya 
Pickles, 2 do. other pickles—J. M. Turner, 1/0 


—Saml. L. Tuckér, Balt. co. 6 Jersey Blue Hens, | Celery, 1 do. Tomatoes—J. Rampell, Frederick co. 
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jt Mereer Potatoes—E. Gale, of Kent, } bag of 

—Hy. Rodewald, 1 lot Mangel Wurtzel— 
pe ha Carroll co. 1 bushel Mercer Potatoes— 

Wildeson, Carrolleo 1 bushel Turnips—Wm. 

, lots of Peas, Tomatoes, large size do. 

Antifa, Celery, Lettuce, Cabbage—J. W. Garrett, 

Balt. city, 1 peck Seedling Onions, and 1 dozen 

isha P. Horne, Balt. co. varieties of na- 

tite yellow Corn, Oregon do. and White prolific do. 
TOBACCO. 

Otho Reel, a lot of Tobacco—Wm. D. Bow- 
ieJr. of P. George’s co. 2 samples—W. M. Ede- 
lin, of Calvert, 1 sample—Geo. C. Morton, of P. 
George’s co. 1 sample—Jas. A. Chesley, of Calvert, 
|sample—Wm. K. Barker, of Prince George’s co. 
2 samples. 


DAIRY AND HONEY. 
By Wm. Wyman, 1 box comb Honey—Mrs 
Curle, 5 ibs. Print Butter—L. Tierman Brien, 5 Ibs. 
fresh prict Butter—Jno. Smith, 5 lbs. fresh Butter, 
and 14 tbs. Salt do.—Hy. Frizell, 100 Ibs. print 
Butler, and 1 firkin Salt Butter, 25 Ibs., over 6 mos. 
ii=Geo, Poe, Howard co. 2 boxes, 18 Ibs. Honey 
-G, D. Reese, Bait. co. 5 prints Butter—J. W. 
Garrett, 5 Ibs. Butter, and 10 do. Honey—Saml. J. 
ot, 10 gallons Ice Cream—Mrs. Mary Earle, 
Anne’s co. 6 lbs. fresh Butter—Mrs. S. J. 
nerville, } keg Butter, 6 mos. old—Saml. Sut- 
fon, 62 Ibs. Cheese, and 6 do. Butter—W. D. 
Schurtz & Co. Bait. city, 4 Cheeses made by Mrs. 
Austin—Mr. Biagden, t hive of Honey—Mrs. R. 
Boke, Jr. of Montgomery co. 1 print of Butter, 
Spounds do. 
FRUIT. 


[The Committee on Fruit, in their report of 

wands, presented a list of the contributors in this 
nt; we therefore pass it over.] 
: FLOWERS. 

By Dr. J. Dimmitt, of Balt. co. an Osage Orange 
Tree, for hedze fence—L. C. Hunt, of Balt. city, 
specimens of dried Grass—Wm. Burns, gardener 
Gol. Geo. WW. ilughes, of A. A. co. a fine collec- | 
tion Of cut Flowers—Hy. Rodewald, 2 Boguets, and | 
adisplay of fine UV ithlias—Wm. Corse, Balt. co. 7 | 
hlias, 7 staid, Flowers. and 1 boquet Dah- 
lias—Pentland & B-». 1 table Floral Design, 1 lot | 
ine Roses, and 1 of Danlias—Saml. Feast & Sons, 
Bal. city, 1 Battle Monument Ornament, 1 Pyra- 

Fiowers, specimens Roses, Stow Dahlias, 
ndacollection of Plants in pots—Wm. C. Wilson, 
Pm co. specimens of beautiful varieties of Dah- 
it~ Hy. Rodewald, 2 boquets, and a display of 

las—Edw. Kurtz, of Bult. city, 2 stands fine 
Jno. Feast, Balt. city, 1 Chandalier, or- 
uamented, holding 33 Boquets, and a choice collec- 
ig Saat and the rarest plants in cultivation— 

Wilhelm, gardener to Jno. Ridgely, a large 

of cut Flowers. 

_ DOMESTIC WINES, BOUNCE AND CORDIAL. 

P. Curle, 1 bottle Cherry Bounce—Jno. Boyd 
& Son, Bait. city, sparkling Scuppernong Wine, 
We sparkling Catawba Wine—Webb & Hopper, 

ieand Cordial—Luke Tierman Brien, Currant 
Wine— Mrs. Wm. C. Glenn, Balt. city, home made 
and Cordial—Mrs. Harriet T. Boye, by T. 

Currant Wine—Mrs. Juo. Merryman, Jr. 
each, Cherry, Lemmon and Cinnamon Cor- 
» E. S. Myers, Balt. co. Peach Cordial, 
y Bounce, Mint Cordial, Currant Wine, 













Grape Wine—Mrs. S. M. Devries, Carroll 
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co. Currant Wine—Mrs. 8S, J..Somerville, Black 

Grape Wine, Cherry Bounce, and Blackberry Cor- 

dial—Jacob Kraft, domestic Grape Wine, 3 years 

old—Mrs, Wm. Adams, Currant Wine, 2 yrs. old— 

Mrs. L. Griffith, Currant Wine made in 1843. 
BACON HAMS. 

The following are the mottoes of the Hams de- 
posited—names withheld: 

No. 1, Tries Bien; 2, Baltimore Standard; 3, 
(not for competition;) 4, Lincoln Town; 5, Taste 
and try me; 6, Excelsior; 7,Compromise; 8, How 
d’ye like me; 9, Excelsior; 10, Hard to beat; 12, 
Cut and come again; 12, Comparison; 13, Pick 
wick Ham; 14, Try me; 15, Beauty is as Beauty 
does; 16,1 ask no favors; 17, Off hand; 18, Bes 
of all; 19, Union. 

MISCELLANEOUS. ‘ 

By Thompson & Taylor, 1 pair Carriage Hames, 
and 1 pair draught Hames—Jas. Cook, Chester co, 
Pa. improved horizontal Water Ram—Jas. Fow- 
ler, model of Wire Fence—Geo. Poe, a Clothes 
Washer and Wringer—Dr. Geo. Donaldson, of 
Balt. city, samples of Horse and Cattle Medicines, 
anda Patent Veterinary Truss—Thompson & Ou- 
desluys, a cast iron Money Safe, a section of 6 in- 
ches vitrified Drain Pipe, 2 Gun barrels (connec- 
ted) fur water or gas pipes, bottle Ross’ Metallic 
Paint, 1 jar African Guano, in its natural stute, 1 
do. do. mixed with lime—J. J. Lawn, Balt. city, 
Eagle Butter Machine—Richd. Lilly, Balt. city, 
set Dray Harness—Jas. Baynes, Balt. city, sheep 
skin Mats—E. Hubdball, Balt. city, Hydraulic Ram— 
Thos. Baynes, samples Poudrette and Bone Dust— 
Michael Wolfinger, 1 box Churn—Mr. Van Arden, 
6 Portraits Animals—Mrs. Yates, by Geo. F. Zim- 
merman, Peacock Fly Brushes—Lewis Lupton, 
Winchester, Va. a carriage body, resting upon Gut- 
ta Percha or India Rubber springs, and also self 
acting rubber, to be applied to either horses or dri- 
ver indefinitely, or both at the same time—Lewis 
& Co. Washington, D. C. a lot of Paints—Ezra 
Whitman, 32 yds. drab Cassimere—Miss Olivia A. 
Marden, a crotchet Table Cover—J. L. Gatehell, 
Cecil co. Md. a miniature operating Water Ram— 
Wm. M’Kinstry, Washington, D. C. a double act- 
ing Forcing Pump, operating as a fire engine 
Robins & Bibb, Balt. city, 3 Agricultural Boilers, 
and a Hathaway cooking Stove—E. Whitman & 
Co. a Hydraulic Ram, vast iron Hog Trough, and 
specimen’ of Draining Tile—Jas. C. Atlee, a cook- 
ing Stove—Knabe & Gaehl, Balt. city, 1 Piano— 
by Geo. Wilson, of Norfolk, 1 Chair—Thos. Ten- 
ant, Balt. city, improved Water Filter for hydrants. 

HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 

By Mrs. Pierce Curle, Counterpane, and Bread 
and Biscuits—Miss Eliza Jane Baile, of Carroll co. 
one Quilt—Mrs. Jas. O. M’Cormick, of Balt. city, 
Quince, Peach, and Apple Jelly—Mrs. M. A. M’- 
Cormick, one Quilt—Mrs. Cornelia Creamer, Bed 
Spread, knit without a seam—Mrs. R. A. Dobbin, 
of Balt. city, varieties of preserved Fruits—Webb 
& Hopper, one Quilt, and Jellies and Preserves— 
Jane P. Graham, Balt. city, 10 varieties preserved 
Fruits—Mrs. Jacob P. Miller, by G, W. Dobbin, 
Quince Jellies, and preserved Pine Apple—Miss 
Apna Smith, of Balt. co. by Jno. Smith, linen Shirt, 
yarn Stockings, 4 kinds Preserves, Pound Cake, 
Sporge Cake, and Jelly—Chas. B. Calvert, of Prince 
George’s, one Quilt—Mrs. Elizabeth Sumwalt, 
Balt. co. by D. S. Sumwalt, Album Quilts, and an 
Irish chain Quilt—Jno. Hinesley, Balt. city, a 
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worsted Quilt, containining 9,765 pieces—Miss 
Harrietta Randall, by Dr. G. S. Smith, Balt. city, 
8 pair Socks—Miss Mary Jenkins, an embroidered 
Handkerchief—Dr. G. B. Smith, one Counterpane, 
2 pair knit Hose, 1 Handkerchief, a glass Basket, 
lamp Mat, and Tidy—Mrs. W. C. Glenn, Balt. 1 

i rs. Gen, Sewall, one knit Blanket, do. 

irt, do Window Curtain—Wm. Clare, Balt. city, 
for Mrs. Clare, home made Bread, Pickles, Pre- 
serves, Shirt, and Biscuits—G. D. Reese, 14 pieces 
home made Soap, preserved Damsons, Watermel- 
on Rind; Apple Jelly, Quince do, frost Grape, do. 
spice do. Currant do. Potato Starch, Citron, pre- 
served Limes, do. Canteleupes, and pickled Cucum- 
bers—Miss Emma Sadtler, by P. B. Sadtler, one 
hair Wreath—Miss Margaret Brown, by J. H. 
Brown, Balt. co. a box Worsted Embroidery—one 
silk embroidered chair, and a silk Quilt—Mrs. J. 
H. Brown, 2 moulds Blanc Mange, and 1 jar Jelly— 
F. Robson, Balt. city, 1 pail and 4 bbl. Lard—Ma- 
ry A. Kraft, by Jacob Kraft, Balt. city, 1 pair Otto- 
mans, and | Quilt, Album—Miss C. Kraft, 1 Quilt— 
Miss J. Feast, 1 lot light Bread and Rolls, and rasp- 
berry and grape Jelly—Allen Shipley, by J. Glenn, 
Balt. city, 5 Ibs. Butter—C. Shipley, by G. W. Lur- 
man, Balt. co. 5 Ibs. Butter—Miss Westwood, by 
G.§S. Gaddess, Balt. city, 1 Quilt—Mrs. Matthew 
G. Clowl, by W. G. Clow!l, one Quilt—Sarah 


Child, by same, 1 Quilt—Mrs. Thos. Taylor, by 
same, one Quilt—Mrs. A. H. Reip, by A. H. Reip, 
Balt. city, 1 mo Ottomans, 1 do. embroidered Slip- 
Seog rs. Elizabeth Sumwalt, by Dr. Sumwalt, 
alt. co. decanters Tomato Catsup—-Thos. D. Nor- 


ris, Frederick co. 11} Ibs. roll Butter, made by Mrs. 
Rachel Norris—A. H. Reip, Balt. city one patent 
Bake Oven, i Bath Pan, 1 patent Swing, 1 infant’s 
Bath, 4 Cow! for smoking chimnies, 6 bottles Fur- 
niture Gloss, 6 boxes Washing Powder, Mitts and 
Socks—Mrs. S. A. Hambleton, by T. E. Hamble- 
ton, Balt. city, a basket Bread and Biseuit—L. T. 
Brien, 1 lot of Soap—Miss E. Thomas, South- 
ampton, Va. bottle Hair Oil, worked Cape, Reti- 
cule, pocket Handkerchief, worked Collar, and fan- 
cy Shirt,—Miss S. J. Sands, by S. Sands, Balt. city, 
1 Quilt, Soap and Jelly—Miss Woollen, Balt city, a 
fancy Chair—Miss Anna Feast, a fancy Quilt— 
Mrs. Lamdin, Dorchester co. Md. 3 pairs fine long 
wool Hose—Miss Rebecca Dimmitt, Balt. co. 1 pr. 
fine wool Socks—Mrs. Mary M. Earle, Queen 
Ane’s co. Md. 6 Ibs. Butter, green Preserves, and 
Pound Coke—Mrs. Clement, preserved Apple Jelly, 
Cucumbers, Figs, Melons and Quince—Mrs. Ridge- 
ly, Preserves and Bread—Mrs. J. B. Matthews, How- 
ard co. 5 Ibs fresh butter—Miss Margaret B. Dor- 
sey, Howard co. 1 Rug—Mrs. Rachel Dorsey, How- 
ard co.1 linen Table Cloth, home made—Mrs. Saml. 
G. Matthews, Howard co. 2 Counterpanes—Mrs. M. 
A. Bannerman, Balt. city, 1 fancy Shirt for child, 1 
embroidered Velvet Sack, 1 braided Sack, and one 
fancy Reticule—Mrs. E. S. Myers, Balt. co. Sponge 
and White Cakes—Miss Julia Ann Vanbibber, 
Howard co. loaf Bread and Rolls—Miss Dorsey, 
Howard co. 1 Tidy—Miss Tubman, Howard co. 
winter Mittens—Miss Margaret Vickers, Dorches- 
ter co. 1 Counterpane, and 1 case Wax Flowers— 
Mrs. 8. J. Somerville, quince and currant Jelly, 
end Apricot Marmalade—Miss. Jane Feast, by 8. 
Feast & Sons, | jar spiced Damsons, 1 do. Physalis 

rves,and 1 do. pickled Tomatoes—Mrs. Le- 

, (65 years of age,) of Balt. co. 1/Quilt—Mrs. 
Wildgoss, Balt. co. 1 Quilt—Miss J. A. Cockey, 1 
Shirt—Rev. Joel Blue, 6 prs. Hose—Miss Florence 








Jessop, aged 11 years, by Wm. Jessop, Balt. co, ] 
Reticule, and one Lace Veil—Miss Milburn, 9 
pieces Worsted Work—Miss Richardson, 2 skeins 
spun Silk—Mrs. Cheston, 1 Quilt, and ] piece Em. 
broidery—Miss Ware, Balt. co. ]_ knit Neck Tie, | 
pair knit Slippers, 2 loaves wheat Bread, and Sponge 
Cake—Mrs. Withington, 3 cases moss Baskets— 
Mrs. J. Quinlan, by L. G. Quinlan, Balt, city, 2 
Quilts, and a cloth Chair Bottom—Mrs. N, Darby, 
2 Qnilts—Mrs. M. Preston, 1 Rug—Miss Fahnes 
tock, 1 Quilt and Cushion—Miss Anna Ridgely, } 
Quilt—Miss Manning, by T. Sheppard, faney Lamp 
Shade, ornamented Bags, Lamp Mat, Watch 
Fob—Miss Sheppard, by T. Sheppard, two Ti- 
dies, and 1 crotchet work Table Cover—Miss 
Clarke, dish Jellies—Miss H. Smith, 9 years old, ] 
Quilt—Miss Sidney, by J. Montell, 1 Bead Bag— 
Mrs. Brooke, lot of Soap and loaf Bread—Miss M. 
P. Brooke, 11 years old, a lot of Biscuit—J. W. 
Thompson, box Hominy—Mrs, Saml. Rankin, 1 
Quilt—Mrs. R. Browse, Jr. 1 Quilt—Mrs. Prentiss, 
1 piece Worsted Work—Miss Rebecca Russell, Ap 
ple Jelly—Mrs. Bryan, Cucumbers 3 yrs. old, and 
Watermelon Rind—Mrs. Capt. Sloan, peach and 
ee Jelly—Mrs, Haines, Carroll co. a lot of print 

utter, 1 Cheese and loaf home made Bread—Miss @ 
Haines, 1 knit Tidy—Miss Louisa Knode, Wash ~ 
ington, D. C. 2 samples Domestic Soap. 

[To be continued. ] 


CHARCOAL, PLASTER AND GUANO. 


A subscriber asks us—‘‘if any combination of 
Charcoal, Plaster and Guano will make a profitable 
top-dressing in the spring for wheat ?”.—to which we 
reply,—that we believe it would. In our climate, 
we should be opposed to all topical applications of 
any strongly concentrated manure like guano, by 
itself,—and, indeed, we should, under all circum- 
stances, prefer to have it ploughed in, if practica- 
ble; but as we presume our correspondent has been 
prevented, by circumstances, from using guano at 
the time of ploughing for wheat; and of course, 
must avail himself of the next best plan of deriving — 
benefit from its use, we would advise him, next 
spring, as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
and it in a state to bear a team, to mix, in the pro- 
portion of 100 lbs. of guano, 1 bushel of fine char- 
coal, and 1 peck of plaster per acre, then to sow 
the mixture over his wheat field, lightly harrow 
the ground, and finish by rolling, and we have no 
hesitation in saying, that his wheat crop will be 
benefitted more than twice the cost of the manure, 
We say to him farther, that he need not fear injur- 
ing his wheat plants by the operation of harrowing 
and rolling; for on the contrary, it will act as@ 
working, and prove of decided advantage. We feel 
very certain that the admixture of charcoal and 
plaster with guano, together with the covering it 
will receive by the harrowing, will prevent any 
material loss of the ammoniacal principles 0! 
latter; as independent of the affinity existing be- 
tween Gresnaal: plaster and all nitrogeneous bo- 
dies, they will be greatly aided by the vital princt- 
ple of the plants themselves. e are not, how- 
ever, left to the lights of theory alone, in this 
matter, but have the experience of the Honorshie 
Mr. Pearce, of Kent county, of this State, to guide 
us toa practical result,—he used, some years — 
a top-dressing of guano and plaster upon his | 
field, and was rewarded by a large increase o 
crop. 
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AMERICAN REAPERS IN ENGLAND. 
Some few months ago we noticed the trial of 
ng Machines at the World’s Exhibition, Lon- 
it was stated that M’Cormick’s Virginia 
per had borne off the gold medal, one of the 
izes offered, in consequence of his success 
jes competition with Hussey’s Baltimore Reaper— 
We have subsequently received various English 
' 8, giving details of trials made since the 
one alluded to, in which our townsman’s Reaper ap- 
to have attracted great attention, and met 
with much success—Mr. Hussey has recently re- 
turned home, and issued a pamphlet containing ex- 
tracis from English papers, descriptive of the work- 
ing of his machine, and more particularly of the 
tial which took place between his Reaper and that 
of Mr. M’Cormick, in a contest induced by a chal- 
jenge thrown out by the agents of the latter. 
Itappears, according to the pamphlet before us, 
thatafter Mr. Hussey arrived in England, and had 
tested the capacities of his Reaper in various local- 
ities, that the public mind in England had become 
aroused to the subject, and an impression began to 
prevail, that the award of the medal was unjustly, 
Orprématurely made :—this seems to have induced 
theagents of Mr. M’Cormick to throw down the 
gauntlet to all inventors of similar machines, which 
‘Wis promptly taken up by Mr. Hussey’s, and the 
trial made—the result will be found in the annexed 
statement : — 
From the Morning (Eng.) Advertiser, Sep. 12, 1851. 


Op Monday last the public trial of Hussey’s pat- 
eit Reaping Machine took place with the permis- 
sion of his Grace, the Duke of Marlborough, on his 
Grace’s estate of Blenheim, near Woodstock, Ox- 
fordshire, and also, on the adjoining one of Mr. 
Southern, one of the most considerable landed pro- 
prietors of the country. A large assemblage of 
a of the highest class, attracted by the 

ity which this ingenious and efficient contri- 
vance has acquired for itself in a course of suc- 
cessful experiments performed last week in York- 

were present to witness the trial, mostly 
fom Oxfordshire and the adjoining counties, but 
many from a considerable distance, and all of them 
concurred in the most ready acknowledgements of 
ils advantages. 

The reaping commenced at eleven o’clock in the 
barley field, the machine being drawn by two fine 

horses, lent by his Grace for the purpose 

othe experiment, in which he took the deepest in- 
terest, following the reaper in a car, and watching 
with evident satisfaction the ease and rapidity with 
the blades cut down the golden produce of 

the field. The crop was by no means one calcula- 
ted to favor the experiment. On the contrary, 
Wmeofit was down and much laid. It was cut 
however, with great regularity and speed, 
neral evenness of the stubble was the 

whjeet of general remark. As the machine passed 
oi; hewing its way at a smart pace through the 
mass of stalks, the crowd of eager observers 
after it, and many were the cheers with 

leh it was welcomed. Occasionally, to satisfy 
of the more fastidious, the level of the cut- 

Lwere changed so as to leave a greater or less 

of stubble, as was desired, and it was evident 
at in this respect the machine was suscep- 
‘the nicest adjustment. Sometimes at the 
aturn it was rested to give the farmers an 
‘portunity of inspecting it, which they seemed 








== 


never tired of doing, and then the machine was 
turned round at right angles to cut in the cross di- 
rection. In the experiment upon barley it showed 
itself capable of reaping the enormous space of 15 
acres, which we believe is from eight to nine times 
the power of the most vigorous and skilful reaper. 
Afterwards the machine was taken into a large 
field of clover, which it cut to within two inehes of 
the ground, and with still greater rapidity. 

His Grace repeatedly expressed his admiration 
of the powers of the apparatus, and congratulated 
some of the agricultural gentlemen present with 
him on the prospects of greater economy and secu- 
rity in harvesting which it afforded them. These 
Opinions were generally entertained upon the 
ground, and yesterday, at Bishop’s Stratford, in 
Hartfordshire, the farmers of that part of the coun- 
try witnessed a similar experiment, attended with 
results precisely similar, and which gave them the 
same satisfaction. 

The following Testimonial was given by the 
Duke of Marlborough : 

Tvespay, Sep. 9, 1851. 

Having yesterday, witnessed the working of the 
American Reaping Machine, patented by Mr. Hus- 
sey, and being requested to give my opinion upon its 
execution, { state that it performed its work admi- 
rably, laying the corn when cut very neatly for ty- 
ing up, and leaving the stubble very regular. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Following upon these various successes, an ad- 
vertisement from the proprietors of McCormick’s 
Machine, appeared in the public papers, as follows: 

MR. M’CORMICK’S AMERICAN REAPER. 

Public Challenge to Makers and Venders of 
Reaping Machines.—We, the undersigned, agents 
for Mr. M’Cormick, having observed sundry adver- 
tisements and circulars complaining of the decision 
of the Jurors of the Great Exhibition of 1851 in 
favor of M’Cormick’s Reaper, and of the reports 
given in the public journals of the trials which led to 
such decision, do hereby give notice to Messrs. Wm. 
Dray & Co., Messrs. Garrett & Son, Mr. O. Hus- 
sey, and all other makers and venders of reaping 
machines whatsoever, that M’CORMICK’S REA- 
PER will be tried at the Cleveland Society’s Show 
at Marton, Middlesboro’, near Stockton-on-F'ces, 
on the 25th inst., and publicly CHALLENGE them 
or any of them, to meet us there with their ma- 
chines, for the purpose of a comparative trial of the 
merits of each, to be determined by the Chairman 
and Council of the Cleveland Society, or by such 
Judge or Judges as the said Society may appoint. — 
BURGESS & KEY, 103 Newgate-street, London. 

The Challenge was immediately accepted. 

MR. HUSSEY’S AMERICAN REAPER. 

‘Jn answer to an advertisement which appeared 
in The Times of the 18th, from Messrs. Burgess & 
Key, giving us a PUBLIC CHALLENGE, to a 
TRIAL of the AMERICAN REAPING MA- 
CHINES, we hereby announce that we shall wil- 
lingly ACCEPT the SAME, and on the 25th inst. 
we shall be prepared at the Cleveland Society’s 
Show, Marton, Middlesbrough, near Stockton-on- 
Tees, to prove to the Agricultural World the su 
riority of HUSSEY’S REAPER, for general far- 
ming purposes. We stipulate, however, that the 
Machines shall be tested, not only on a particular 
pateh of good upstanding grain, where they might, 
perhaps, prove equal, but on an average variety of 
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condition, as to short and. Jaid corn, &c., such as 
the farmer wil] usually meet with. Its capabilities 
for cutting green crops, such as clover, &c., shall 
also be proved. It must be evident to the Farming 
Public, that the Reaping Machine which will cut 
a crop of the greatest variety and difference of 
eondition, must possess the greatest merit—WM. 
DRAY. & Co., Agricultural Warehouse, Swan- 
Lane, London- Bridge. 

Accordingly the matter was arranged, and the 
following gentlemen were called upon to act as 
Jurors: 

Henry Stephen Thompson, Esq. of Moat Hall, 
Foreman; Mr. Wm. Lister, of Dunsa Bank; Mr. Jno. 
Parrrington, of Brancepeth; Mr. Wm. Wetherell, 
of Kirkbridge, Darlington; Mr. Robt. Hymers, of 
Marton; Mr. Christopher Cobson, Linthorpe; Mr. 
Robt. Faweitt, of Ormsby; Mr. Joseph Parrington, 
of Cross Beck; Mr. John Outhwaite, of Bainesse; 
Mr. George Reed, of Hutton Loweross; Mr. Thos. 
Phillips, of Helmsley, and Mr. Thomas Outhwaite, 
of Bainesse. 

The following were the conditions to be submit- 
ted to by the representatives of the respective ma- 
chines: 

“The machines to be tried on wheat and barley, in 
such order, and for such lengths of time, as the ju- 
rymen direct. The jury to have full power to use 
any means they deem advisable, to put the machines 
to the severest trials. The jury, in deciding on the 
merits of the two machines, to take into their con- 
sideration: 

Ist.—Which of the two cuts the corn in the best 
manner; 2d.—Which of the two causes the least 
waste ; 3d.—Which of the two does the most work 
ina given time; 4th.—Which of the two leaves the 
corn in the best order for gathering and binding; 
5th.—Which of the two is best adapted for the ridge 
and furrow; 6th.—Which of the two is the least 
liable to get out of order; 7th.—Which of the two 
at first cost is the least price; 8th.—Which of the 
two requires the least amount of horse labor; 9th. 
—Which of the two requires the least amount of 
manual labor.” 

No report was made of the trial on the first day, 
but published accounts gave the palm to Hussey. 

The Gateshead Observer, of Sept. 27th, says :— 

“It was curious to see on the soil of a Cleveland 
Farm, two implements of agriculture lying side by 
side in rivalry, respectively marked— M’Cormick, 
Inventor, Chicago, I[llinois*—‘Hussey, Inventor, 
Baltimore, Maryland”—American competing with 
American, on English soil!” 

[We cannot spare room at present to give the va- 
ridus accounts of the trial, as published in the Eng- 
lish journals, and must therefore content ourselves 
with the following report of the Judges:] 

Wepnespay, Ocroser 1.—The Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, and several other gentlemen, have visit- 
ed Mr. Fawcitt?s farm to see the machine at work. 

- The laurels so recently placed upon the brow of 
Mr. M’Cormick, have been plucked off—not whol- 
ly, but in great part—by his fellow countryman, 
Mr. Husse: 


We would enlarge upon this theme, but our re- 


port has left us little room. We will only say, that 
while the farmers of Cleveland, and of the Island 
generally, are turning their attention to agricultu- 
ral improvement,—by reaping machines, draining 
ploughs, and steam plouzhs—we would say to them, 
in the words of Mr. Hussey to the Cleveland horse- 


jockey, when his machine was ready for its work— 
“Now, THEN, GO AHEaD!” 
REPORT OF THE JURY. 

“The Jury regret exceedingly the most unfavoras 
ble state of the weather on the days of trial; (a 
perfect hurricane raging the whole of the first day,) 
and their consequent inability to make so full and 
satisfactory a trial as they could have wished. 

‘The Machines were tested on a crop of Wheat, 
computed at 25 bushels per acre, very short in the 
straw, and if possible, more laid than the Wheat. 

“The Jury, taking the different points submitted 
to their consideration, in the order as mentioned:— 

*].—Their unanimous opinion, that Mr. Hussey's 
Machine, as exhibited by Messrs. Wm. Dray & Co. 
ent the corn in the best manner, especially across 
ridge and furrow, and when the Machine was work- 
ing in the direction of the corn laid. 

“2.—By a majority of eleven to one, that Mr. 
Hussey’s Machine caused the least waste. 

“3.—Taking the breadth of the two machines in- 
to consideration, that of Mr. Hussey did most work. 

‘“4.—-That Mr. Hussey’s Machine leaves the eut 
corn in the best order for gathering and binding, 
This question was submitted to the laborors em- 
ployed on the occasion, and decided by them, by a 
inajority of 6 to 4. 

“5.—Their unanimous opinion that Mr. Hussey’s 
Machine is best adapted for ridge and furrow. 

“€.—This question was referred by the Jury to 
Mr. Robinson, foreman to Mr. Bellerby, of York,a 
practical Mechanic, of acknowledged ability, whose 
report is appended below. “ 

“7.—That Mr. Hussey’s Machine at first cost is 
less price. 

“8,9.—The Jury decline to express a decided 
opinion on these points wh consequence of the state 
of the weather. 

“The trials took place on the farm of Robert 
Fawcitt, of Ormesby,near Maribro’-on-Tees, who 
in the most liberal and disinterested spirit allowed 
his crops to be trodden down and damaged toa very 
great extent, especially on the 25th, when in spite 
of the storm an immense crowd assembled to wit- 
ness the trials. ; 

“The Jury cannot conclude their Report, with- 
ont expressing the great pleasure they have de- 
rived from seeing two machines brought into com- 
petition that were able to do such very good work, 
and also at witnessing the friendly, straightforward, 
and honorable way in which the Exhibitors of the 
respective machines met on the occasion. 

Signed on behalf of the Jury, 
W. F. WHARTON, Foreman. 
Mr. Robinsoa’s Report on Question 6. ; 

Having carefully examined the two machines, 
and given the subject due consideration, Jam of 
opinion that M’Cormick’s Reaping Machine, as at 
present made, is most liable to get out of order. | 

(Signed, ) THOMAS ROBINSON. 


York, 30th September, 1851. 


[It is but justice to Mr. Hussey that we publish 
the following explanation which he makes as 10 
| the cause of the failure of his machine at the first 
| trial made before he arrived in England, when Mr. 
M’Cormick received the award of the medal: 

“That farmers who are acquainted with my re | 
| per may understand why it failed to perform we 
| in the hands of strangers at the Exhibition 
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SSS rey mcaeE pa amo 
ghere’ M’Cormick got the medal, it will be neces- | PEA CU : ONE DUST, 

me to say, that when the machine was sent | sv gig een ea dg 
from Baltimore it was to cut high. That when the | 7, 4, paitor of the Pa osepietnesy Voorn. 
ol Ef 


i hands undertook to make it cut low, ‘ 

they pitehed down the cutters by putting on the | Tama subscriber, Mr. Editor, to your valuable 
not knowing any other way to Jower it. In! periodical, and a constant reader of ‘its pages.» In 

bing $0 the hind pact of the platform was of course | the January number for this year I was much 
r igh. In this condition, the unpracticed ra- | pleased with the ‘valuable paper of Fite orl 
hhiled-to push the heavy wet wheat off up an in- on the Pea Culture, and.only regret its brevity.— 
ditdoplane, and as a matter of course the ma- | Wishing to obtain some further information, I take 
chine ed, and for the same reason that a mill the liberty of propounding a few enquiries to him. 
viliehoak when the corn goes in faster than the | What is the earliest period at which the Pea may 

mesleomes out. A skilful hand would have low- be sown in this region without danger from frost? (1 
eed the cut at the axle of the machine, and brought | and if frost should fall on the young pea, would it 
theplatiorm horizontal or loWest at the rear, as it be likely to be killed or materially injured? In this 
should be in- cutting wet grain.” } region (head of. tide water) would it be possible to 
ng Rad at LINES ia turn in two crops of peas, as improvers for wheat, 

CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS. by ae concen ton i so, could it be done with 

ae 3 | the ‘yellow clay Cow Pea, or Yeatman,’’ as he 

pam vg ye Va.) | calls it, which has a much larger growth of vine 
TilieBibtor of the American Farmer— , than the Black or Stalk Pea, but is not so quick of 
Sin:—I promised you some seed from the as growth ?(2) What isa sufficient quantity of each of 
pingus-sent you last spring and I think, if you “i the varieties, the Yeatman, Black and Mexican 
sted it, an account of my mode of cultivation: | Pea, pacnemry te the acre oF order to secure the 
a Lhave for you fe ip ate ae sel si - | best and heaviest growth of vine to be turned in, 

Siléetiber”? of Dini, al eae prasd or the not sown among corn, but on a fallow? 





Why is it that the pea, which is beginning to be 


“Ss , ‘ ” — : . . 
fas . Pt ata ane. December, | extensively used as an improver in place of clover, 
RAI, No. » for the very best way to form | or as an adjunct, is not produced in larger quanti- 


nw beds that I know of, viz: that there given by | ties by the farmers of Lower Virginia, wh i 
J I v y the fa ‘ Us a, whose soil 
pew a _ rer gee ed of Richmond, Va. It! and climate is so admirably adapted to its cultiva- 
stheone Ladopted and by which I have succeeded | tion? Peas last spring were selling here as high as 
inraiging such asparagus as ] sent you, and I doubt | 75 and 80 cents per bushel, which it seems ought 
if you. eversaw much better. I vary in my treat- | to make their cultivation an object below. 
pS shaped from him,- because I use the river! The Mexican Pea—is it lately introduced, and 
pec the (salt) Potomac to a great extent, as | does the soil, climate, or mode of cultivation of 
fetes | this variety materially differ from those of the 
any one plough out a trench as deep as they | other varieties? Could it be obtained in large quan- 









caiyor.wish, in the spring, strew some good ma- 
mreall along its bottom, then set the roots a foot 
apart in the trench, and cover them with earth— | 
work and keep clean during the summer, gradually | 
at every working—in tl:e fall cut or bend | 
the tops down and cover the ridge well with good | 
sable manure and long litter, (I also cover all over | 
the river grass)—in the spring take a plough 
(lise a two-horse) and split the bed down to the 
roots, almost, (or quite, if you can’t help it)—fill | 
thefurrow with well-rotted stable manure, (here | 
wan T use the “sea ore’’ to fill up,) and then | 
(tow, with the same plough, the earth into and | 
lane furrow until it is well ridged up and the | 
ughing extended as far each side of the centre | 
wisnecessary for keeping the ridge clean, then 
draw the ridge up just as high as can be done with | 
and you have an asparagus bed that can be | 
dres#ed up in the same way every spring in an hour | 
two, and which will furnish the very best as- | 
lethes the kind planted can farnish, from the | 
) fact, that the sprouts have earth to grow | 





















through, and not the old-fashioned manure beds, as 
and hot as hot-beds. 

vie row alongside of the garden fence is all suf- 
for a family, but any number of rows can be | 
tiadéysay four feet apart, each one to be treated 
W above, fall and spring, manure scattered over | 
whole ground, which can be ploughed in as the 
Pare ploughed up in the spring. 

~ © Yours resp'ly, Asram B. Hooe. 
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Reprmometes at Black Rock, near Buffalo, | 
x 17 degrees below zero on 20th ult. At} 
15. At Baltimore 6. \ 





tities in the markets of Baltimore or Norfolk? 

These enquiries are addressed to the kindness of 
‘‘Bruington,’’ in the hope that he will not find it in- 
convenient to answer them. And if you, Mr. Ed.- 
tor, have the requisite information in your posses- 
sion, you will confer a great favor by communica- 
ting it, or so much as you may have. 

Might I also ask whether bone-dust heaped 
in bulk (large) would heat, and if so, would it be 
injured; and if not injured, for how long a. time 
would it remain bulked without injury, under cover, 
of course (3) How would bone-dust do, if used as a 
top-dressing, in the spring, on wheat? and should 
it be rolled or harrowed in or not? and how much 
to the acre ? (4) 

Could soap-boilers’ ashes be used economically 
on clover in the spring, or would it be wasted by 
being washed off by rains? (5) 

By answering these enquiries, which a subscriber 
hopes may not be deemed impertinent, you will 
confer a great favor on AGRICOLA. 
Replies, in part, by the Editor of the Amer. Farmer. 

Deeming the pea-culture, with the view of im- 
proving worn-out lands, one of vital importance, 
we sincerely hope that our friend “ Bruington”’ will 
reply fully to the inquiries of our correspondent, 
“<Agricola,"’ as living, as he does in the pea region, 
and having given the subject much attention, his 
ability to treat it well, is far superior toours. But 


| as we have been tr. to, to answer such parts 


as we may have the “requisite information” to 
qualify us to reply to, without assuming that we are 
possessed of that degree of information that would 
entitle us to say that it came up to the standard of 
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sagen we will give, what we may, to the best LANDS IN HENRY COUNTY, VA. 

our judgment. Martinsvitte, H . 

m. he Pea is a very hardy voggteniss and may Dee. 95, lan vey 
sown as soon as the frost is out of the ground,| py y4n Sim:—Enclosed is one dollar, for/whi 

and the weather becomes settled. We have had you will send me the American Passer for _ 


the Green or Garden pea planted, and up 4 or 5 : 
/ f year 1852. During the present year I have beena 
ea ied and paved live through a fall of snow, | subscriber to your paper, and assure you I would 
good 2 i . take it the next, if your price was Farming is 
Fig - =.thon ath tern “ie not my profession; for ten years I have been Pe 
ing from our knowledge of the nature and habits tatng tue, oon ave eso —_ f by my profess 
of the pea family, we feel no hesitancy in saying, ain tk: end ok ee <A de ee 1851, beg poe 
that two crops could be grown and ploughed in the} 4 small "place with on hands and ten basal 
siinaied in when ‘0 "Seams Oe posed worm Bt I have cribbed one hundred and twenty barrels of 
es _ oes ‘be turned under; and we will say fur- peewee y™ a Fen moot davening eaten 
the fara cg tough ye before, | havenow about one-third of my com rund ok 
the acre, if the soil was adapted to its growth, ae. Wn © aes Crease SSG, Se Cae 


following in the furrow, and whilst the shift I am 
would produce a good crop of wheat, and bear be- : : : 
ing secded to clover. P ’ tending now for the next corn crop is a thin one,I 


: .,,| am in pretty good spirits, and know at Jeast that I 

“Bone-dust heaped in bulk, (large,)”’ will| .4.3)) make more upon it than has éver before been 
heat, but if treated properly, the heating will be| made on the same field. This the deep ploughing 
no disadvantage to it. It is from permitting the | sione would effect; but I shall apply all the manure 
heat to be carried to excess, that injury is to be| 7 can make in my farm pens, and by hauling creek 
apprehended. In preparing bone-dust for use, if| muck. The misfortune with the farmer in this 
it tyes yan in “ decomposed by Sulphuric | region is, he cannot afford to buy the costly ma 
of — P a half ~ to intimately mix 2 bushels| pyres; the freight is too heavy; and tobacco being 
dew sand half a bushel of salt, with every | our principal staple, will not justify it, at the pre- 
hel of bone-dust, throw the mass into a compact} sent low prices. Would you plough an exhausted 
bulk, and every few days thrust a stick in to test spot, in other words, what we call ‘‘a galled spot,” 
whether it has become hot—if hot, the bulk should | Vity’ 4 large two-horse plough and a subsoil after 
be shoveled over, to repress the excess of heat.— it? Will it not make such a place even poorer than 


Heating excites an incipient state of decomposi-| . ? d 
1 exe r ‘ ; te for d lough- 
tion, whieh is promotive of the efficient action of ing. but think - oe ES cataaly Sale 
bone-dust, but if carried to the point of charring, upon worn-out lands. 
a of its value might be impaired, by destroy- But, Mr. Editor, in this county of Henry, we 
ing - e gelatinous portion of it—that portion which | have a soil inferior to none in Virginia in fertility. 
creates ammonia. it will favor the decomposition It is principally a stiff and greasy red clay, upon 
of the bone-dust, to moisten it before mixing and| ypich a small quantity of manure has a most sur 
Parts os bulk with the ashes and salt. prising and lasting effect. But notwithstanding the 
wa ieabl ust, prepared as above, would make fertility of our soil, it has been greatly deteriorated 
an admirable top-dressing for wheat in the spring. by the bungling manner of its cultivation, We 
It should be harrowed lightly in and the wheat then want more numbers of such journals as the Ameri- 
rolled. If not harrowed and rolled, it should at| 04, Farmer. to correct, and, in fact, remove the 
all events be rolled in. Three bushels and a half| prejudices of our fathers in reference to farming. 


> gay mixture would be a good dressing for an | >.> lands, too, can be bought low, and if their fine 


uality were generally known, I have no doubt 
they would soon get into the hands of good far- 
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z 
eee 
rFes 


‘2 
ins 


3 We on that soap-boilers’ ashes could be 
used economically on cl i i i 
ahold not pbpaltod sary canes oak, te > te mers and be greatly enhanced in value. The = 
rains would occur—certainly none if the applica- (“8° ey a ‘tb or Toon ou 
tion was delayed until the clover began to put out | 7°o"? ¥98 OF-AR, Sine ome, Eee dT aie 
its leaves; but if any wastage was likely to occur| "°* ered ytieesss pod <j wrbmgper ped 
that could be prevented by p2etre the Roceenr ‘coal anon, Seas Ons 08 Gere Soe eeee r on ineas 
roller over the field after the top-dressing of ashes | See ea ae. nee s River 
had been given to the clover. These processes | we aM rym. Ryce Papago 
wou!d greatly benefit the clover. In addition to mc ang yet, Vhs ales Ee 
the ashes, however, we woul a bere eet oars ; 

z ¥v ould dress the fold with I did not, however, when I began, intend to say 


a bushel of plaster per acre. “ 
“ + eos nm mel so much; my object was to send you the subserip- 
Guano and Bones—Prices in England.—The Livy-| tion for the next year, and to enquire of you, at 
erpool Mercantile Gazette, Dec. 29, quotes Peru- what price | could get, in Baltimore, a machine 
vian Guano at Hull, at £9.10s. per ton, (of 2240 | for. crushing the corn and cob together? My farm 
Ibs.) equal to $48.50, here, including exchange— | and force is a small one, and a smal] crusher 
es, £5 per ton, equal to $25 here—The estimate | would, therefore, answer my purpose. You will 
of the latter article in England, compared with this| confer a favor upon me by answering my question 
country, may be determined from the fact, that our| in the way most agreeable to you. You may do s0 
dust manufacturers pay for the bones in the} by: letter, or in your paper, provided my name does 
rough $12 to $14 per ton, and sell it ground at| not get into print. 1 have some aversion to : 
40 per ton, being less by $2.60, than the rough At some leisure time, I may perhaps amuse mysé 
sell for in England. by writing some communications for your most ex- 
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llent journal; but this will be when attention and 
‘have made me a scientific farmer, and 
wen then, they shall be under your correction. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
jwillthank you to inform me whether or not a 
¢ will require horse power, and wheth- 
g,aiter being crushed, it will still require grind- 





wey tHe Eprror or tHe American Farmer. 
not apprehend that the ‘‘galled’’ spots of 
ondent would be inj:ired by the plough- 

ig of atwo-horse plough, followed by a subsoil 
plough. It would be well, however, for him to 
tosuch spots a liberal dressing of manure.— 
nds that are not surcharged with water, 
igen opinion, be benefitted by deep plough- 
ing a8 Well as by subsoiling; but if reduced by im- 
t culture, they should be assisted by ma- 

nore. Prudence would dictate that all deepening 
othesurface soil should be gradual, though we 
eonfess we do not participate in the fears too gene- 
nily entertained upon this ne by those who 
hare heen the advocates of shallow ploughing. If 
mitilive manures be applied at the time of increas- 
fe of soil and ploughed in, and a top- 
lime be also given, (if the subsoil turn- 
edupshould indicate the presence of iron ina low 
slate of oxidation,) we should not apprehend any 


bad ; 
Corn and Cob-Crushers are worked by horse- 
and can be obtained for from 45 to 60 dol- 
according to size. The resistance offered by 
thecorn and cob is too great to be overcome by 
ma-power. After being crushed, it will not re- 
quire grinding. 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 
Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. fot the 
; American Farmer. 

The present month will be quite interesting to 
the Florist, as plants are coming into bloom; especial- 
fy Camellias—this is the month for this favorite 
tribe; they will require good supplies of water, 
md to be frequently syringed—a steam should be 
ed by throwing water over the furnace or flues, 
heated in this way,) which is an excellent meth- 
oitokeep down the red spider, that is so fatal to 
the camellia, and moisture is the most certain rem- 
tdpagainst thenf: Fertilize if you wish seed. and 
itareh if & fresh stock is wanted. 
—Water more liberally as they begin to 

gow, and near the time of flowering. 
tgoniums will require their proper sized pots 
forflowering; 4s they begin to grow, keep the branch- 
@welldown near the pot, so as to make a hand- 
appearance when in bloom; this only can be 

; when growing, to train them to perfection 
them as cool as possible, so that they are 

into growth too early; be careful and 

totover water, but keep them rather dry—by this 
tthed fipe roots are obtained before new shoots 
we thrown out, which will ensure a fine bloom, if 
Managed the remainder of the season; fu- 

and keep the plants clean, so that they will 

HOW a fine expanded foliage. 
intended for early bloom, will require a lit- 
heat, if they have been kept back; repot 
lich as require large pots—propagate from cut- 
and grafting, which is generally done at this 








el 


, Lechenaultias, Diasmas, Tremandras, and 


erly attended to—pinch off the tops to make them 
throw out side shoots, which makes bushy plants; 
propagate when the young wood is sufficiently ripe, 
and repot all such as need larger pots, but give 
plenty of drainage. 

Chinese Primroses, Mimuluses, Pansys, Schizané 
thus, &e., should have larger pots, if not shifted be- 
fore ; give them plenty of air, and occasionally wa- 
ter with liquid manure, which is beneficial to all 
plants. 

All the creepers will require particular attention 
to train, as they grow to rods or trellises, as Pas- 
sion flowers, Stephanatus, Ceropegias, Ipomeas, 
Tecomas, Wax plants, &c. They are the greatest 
ornament to the hot bed and Greenhouse, and 
should be more extensively cultivated; they are ea- 
sily propagated from cuttings or layers, and de- 
serve a place in every collection of plants. - 
Prepare an early hot bed for sowing seeds of 
different kinds for planting out early, and when suf- 
ficiently large, repot in small pots to turn out in 
the borders, which gives a succession of bloom 
through the summer. Dahlias of the choisest kinds 
might be started by propagation, by being placed in 
some warm siluation to cause them to grow to ob- 
tain cuttings. 

Japan Lilties, Amyrilluses, Crinums, Glorissa su- 
perba, and such bulbous rooted plants as are inten- 
ded to start into growth early, should be repotted, 
but some might be left till next month, if not re- 
quired at this ‘time; give a mixture of good loam; 
leaf mould, and a little manure and sand, with plen 
ty of drainage and pot room. | 

Greenhouse plants of all kinds, require the same 
attention in keeping them clean—some will require 
repotting, while others need only a top dressing 
and tieing up as they make their growth. 


IMPROVEMENT OF A SOIL ORIGINALLY 
POOR. 
Kiyesron, Tenn., January 10, 1852. 

Dear Sir:—Your paper affords me great gratifica- 
tion; the general tone of it accords very much with 
my feelings—it affords many suggestions in time of 
need. You will find enclosed a $1 note, which 
will pay my subscription till the first of July, 1852. 

I should like to get some information by you 
about a new ground field—how I ought to manage 
it the best to get it improved. The field contains 
about five acres of very thin soil, producing in the 
best season not more than about seven or eight bu- 
shels to the acre; the arable Jand of one-half of it 
is about 4 inches deep,—that of the other balf not 
more than two inches. The subsoil consists of a 
stiff white clay, mixed with slate gravel. 1] thought 
that | would put it in oats next spring, and seed it 
with clover and timothy and keep it asa pasture 
for two or three years, till the roots get mostly rot- 
ted, and then turn it over. I wish you would give 
me your advice about it, how it should be man- 
aged. I am respectfully yours, 

Lewis BLoomrieLp. 
Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

The soil described by our correspondent is a very 
difficult one to cure of its sterility, for there is so 
little surface soil in one portion of .it—only two in- 
ches in depth--that, to improve it, it will be neces- 
sary, almost, to createa new soil, White clay is 
generally poor and hard to make productive. Our 
correspondent does not say so, but from the manner 











other beautiful cape plants, should be prop- 


in which he speaks of the depth of the soil on the 
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two portions of his five acre field, we presume he Guano ror Sprine Crops—Satrs—Boyey . 
bas ploughed the one part 2 inches, and the other 4 Barr. Co. January 11, 1859, 
inches deep, We hardly know what to say he shall} 7, 14. myitor af the American Furimer_. The 
do to render it profitable to cultivate. But if the} |) ot: m4 4 ' 
field was our own, we should not dream of putting G sarge gre 2 broadaaat’? ent P. Hy asks «j 
it in Clover and Timothy—both plants requiring rich ents ai befor 4 1 on.corn land, and 
soils—until we had given it a heavy dressing of ma- | P'OUS ie ae ae anting, will the corn consiime 
nure. Anew soil, which, in “the best season,” | ' OF leave eat ~ to be PR gy for the wheat 
will only produce 7 or 8 bushels of corn to the acre, rts wh na ewe Pose 20d ree ~ on spring of 1850 
must needevery thing. If our correspondent should eas vig ia ‘i fair of 400 Ibs.” per acre 
continue in his determination, to seed it to oats, | 17 COrM, on Tred land of fair quality, which Was 
clover and timothy, we would advise him before he well te — oe — before that time—the Gu. 
does $0, to compost 100 double-horse-cart loads of | °° oa stile, y 460 Ib, ae or of Plaster 
woods-mould and leaves, pine shatters, marsh mud, hed ee ‘leak anh oughed in deep, and 
and kindred substances, with 100 loads of barn-yard pear ganas Be sone siy injured by Ocal , 
and stable manure, and 250 or 300 bushels of ashes, two-or three'weeks, just as it was tasscling pb 


t the compost into bulk, and let it remain until he | |, . : p 
is ready to plough, then to shovel it well together, peed onthem ett b= wage os prospect of a 
spread the whole on his field, plough it in 6 inches | 5" ma ay He h visi oe wish to seo—The 
deep, harrow the whole two or three times, then | ‘trible storm which visited us in July, tore it to 
roll, cross plough, and harrow until he obtains a | P!@C®s, and ner 08 . in every direction—I did 
fine tilth. He should then sow hia oats, harrow | ye ee hethad ne ees per a Was 
them in lengthwise and crosswise, and vext sow his | a a . fall * ~ 7 of ‘the geld put 2 7 ear 
clover and timothy seed, separately, when he should | )¥ ' . " Bil wes Ate b "a 1 Was “dressed ‘with 
sow a bushel of plaster per acre on his field, roll teen oh ytve = hos a pa tlhe —T 
the clover and timothy seed in. Inauspicious as is | ‘ete hie whe, yl ae - TO, ane yo te 
his soil, we think that such a dressing would seure | ™2!der received no manure, other than the Guano 

r . 8 | which was applied in the spring—as far as’ the 
a good crop of oats, and good clover and timothy eebae h Pl th heat we 8 Neat-<dn the 
crops afterwards. Next fall, he should give his | 2°N@S reached, rd hatvger rallies Bem nt 
field a dressing of 25 bushels of lime per acre, to be pers dressed with Salts not quite so heavy, and 
followed the succeeding spring with a dressing of a | the + mergers of rains ym very poor, so light, that | 
bushel of plaster per acre, which last operation, | mf te phat’ Boss to os ag 
should be repeated each spring so long as the field | —. “86 SUPPosed, Maat s wy oes 


is : | w re i 
may remain in clover and grass; and it should so | °"° ould have insured me @ good crop of cars, 


remain, whilever its product renders it an object. | and wheat, and a fine start for clover, and ie 
If our friend intends it as a pasture, we would re- 
commend to him, to combine the following grasses | . re F 
with clover—Timothy, Orchard grass and Kentucky | a great deal of the clover, but it appeared. Hasaat 


é | much better where the ‘*Salts’’ was sown, than on 
pie ante. The proportions, per acre, should be as the boned portion of the field—I have used Guano 


| for some five years, for both fall and spring cro 
Fdover good, 20 fbs., | and have nearly made up my mind not to use it ot 











Timothy seed, 1 peck, 

E airenere oun sper 1 bushel—to be moistened | 500 its nse in the spring. 
Kentucky Blue-grass-seed 5 bushel I have several fine healthy looking nectarine 
This mixture would ensure a good pasture the | pate YON bear very full every season, but & 

lat thd : | fruit invariably falls off, or rots on the trees,so 

seagon through—a thing which cannot be realizea | that Yr ; ccimen saan 
from clover and timothy alone. But our sense of |‘)! W® Cannot get one ripe spe 

WA Re, : them are stung by the ‘‘curculio,? but the greater 

the obligations of frankness and candor induce us ‘ h here the 

to tell him, that without the heavy msnuring—with- | pert rot and shrivel up on the trees, Wome 


hi Ragga 
ome phy ing and liming —which we recommend, | but tono good purpose—Can you or any of your 
t will be futile to expecta luxuriant “pasture” to | correspondents tell me how to cure them: 
be produced on the soil he describes—as the clover | P Y =~ ry respectfull / 
and grasses require food, which they could not find | —rs Wut Gissaen: 
in his soil,—with these aids, he may anticipate a| J 
d one—a luxuriant one. If his soil is wet, he | ; 
should under-drain it at least three feet deep—that | F. D- Benteen & Co. 181 Baltimore st., Bal. 
operation would do more to change its texture than Hse FOR wales a — peprt: o 
: : s are constantly publishing and ndding 
anything else, and render the ploughing and work. the new and standird publications of the day. 
ing much easter, when his stumps shall have rotted flaving rented an additional wareroom for PIANO 
sufficiently, to bear the process of upiooting, and | FORTES, a very large as-orument will always be kept for 
he may plough up his fieid again. sale, from the best tucteries in the eouutry, of 6, 6 1-3,64, 
H h ; i | 634 and 7 octaves. in rosewood cases, with (nil metalic 
is pasture, when once set in clover and grass, | rrames, from the plainest to the most costly, Among the a& 
should be top dressed, every second fall, with 5| sortment will always be found the celebrated Pixnns of Chick- 
loads of well-rotted manure, mixed with 1 bushel ering, Boston, and Nuuns & ear Leg 55 Peg 
: : ‘ makers received gold medals atthe World’s Fair in P 
of salt per acre, ‘This mixture should be harrowed Hot, Purion Gon Onsan Waspuaene. intended to sup- 
in, and the ground rolled. al cep ply the place of an Organ in swall churches, Seminaries, 
If our correspondent can avail himself of char-| tamily wor-hip, &e. Prices $45 und §75- ; 
coat, 10 bushels per acre, finely pulverized, applied | GG Orders from the country for Pianos. Guitars, by hd 
us a top-dressing, will great'y assist § land as he fulh SEES 1 AEE Tne OF Settee, Wi Se ‘ i oy ; 
9 . i “dns iv the 2 were pers n Ly preset 
dtors'es. Geel ook oats artim the Way. wu state] Om emesis tea fa reie mre LF Be 
on pages 262 and 263, but impart warmth to his! ors, &e. feb. 1 6 
soil, w property it greatly needs, 

















' bones and ‘‘Salts’’ would have brought on the cle | 
ver crop finely—the drought of last summer killed | 


the latter, as I have failed to receive any benefit | 


| hang all winter—I have tried thinning and pruning, | 
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- | Be YA 
fuey's Reopi + and Mowing Machine. 
KIBER will continue to manniacture his 
a3 usual in Baltimore. Important improyve- 
be added thi: year. [ts universal high character 


miry has been confirmed by its jate triumphant 














esin England. 
asks ‘fm: mere trom the London Times, of Oct. 7th. 
id, anda ®A 3 taken place before the Cleveland Agricultral 






, of the re-pective merits of M’Cormick’s and Hus- 
pry ad Reaping Machines, and the report of the Jury 
dpactieal men, appointed by the consent of both parties to 
dedethie question of ment, is favorable to the jatter Imple- 
nent,” This decision throws considerubie doubt upon the justice 
# 








of @ Great Medul, at the Exhibilion to M?Cor- 
” 
at Cleveland unanimously decided that Hussey’s 
peeatthe corn inthe best manner, expecially in the 
ofthe lean -that it caused the least waste—that it 
Githe most work ina given time—thut it left the cut corn 
bthe best order for gathering and binding—that it was best 
ptedto ridge and furrow, and was the least Jinble to get 
atoforder, it was subsequently tried at Windsor, in pres- 
geet Prince Albert, who ordered two machines, one tor 


and one for Isle of Wight, a strong commentary on 
fe award of the great medal by an Institution of 











e it to Ma was the head. 
I did The following is Prince Albert’s certificate. 
n Was me Winxpsor Caste, Nov. 13, 1851. 
Sir:—In answer to your letter addressed to Gen. Wemyss, 
» Cal BE thavereceived the commands of hix Roval Highness Prince 
with Albert, to say, that so fur ax he could judge of Mr. Hussey’s 
t with BB Seaping’ Machine, from wu performance in the high fern at 
e ye. a Windor Park, his Royal Highness is disposed to form a very 
. penn of it, and has ordered one* in consequence 
ruano ihe use of his own farm. His Royal Highness can how- 
3 the @ setgive no opinion as to the relative merits of this machine 
n the W With those of others which he has not seen at 


aco 
sak, Ihave the nonor to be sir, your ob’t serv’t, 
GREY, 


ight. 

is the language of one of the Jury who gave 
Y *Cormick. An English paper suys—At the 
wile at Barnard Castle, Mr. ‘Thompson proposed the health 
#Mr Hussey with great fervour, and spoke of the great dis- 








cle under which Mr. Hussey’s Machine had labored | 
illed § when against M’Cormick’s for the great exhibition | 
Medily Mr. Hussey not being in the country at that time, | 
tand being present who understood the adjusting and 
n on ofthe implement, Mr. Thompson said he.was now 
ano y Satisfied of its great merit, that he would do his 


Vest to get a medal for it. 


ops, ofMowingand Reaping Machines, - $125 
lor of Reaping Machine, - » stp 2, 3 
sefit of Front Wheel-, e ~ - ° 26 

: forsidedeiivery, - - - - 5 


feb, 1-1f. 





tto Farmers and Machine Makers. 
subscriber rezpectfully informs the public that he has 
ly Completed a TRIPLE REACTING INTERNAL 
J HORSE POWER. which outrivals any in use.— 
Wtimade entirely of fron, both frame and Gearing. The 
are made of Cast-Steel—its weight is 600 ibs. On 
tialithas proved itself capable of perfurming.from 50 to 100 
Cent. more work than other Powers with the same labor 

+ Itis warranted to hold 8 horses. 
also completed a combined THRESHER AND 
IER, which is capable of ‘Threshing and Cleaning 
M0.to 500 bushels of wheat per day, with from 6 to 8 
id an equal number of hands.—4 hor-es can thresh 


00 to 200 bushels per day of wheut, und 400 to 

M8 ofoats. It is very convenient for those who follow 
Thtehing,and for two or more farmers to own iu company, 
convenient to move than any machine in use, The 


hi 
mine stands on the wagon while threshing—the Power is 
the same wagon in moving—two horses are suffi- 
move it; it will save enough labor in threshing 2000 
0 pay its extra cost. It will thresh in a field or by a 
eonveniently asin abarn. ‘he cylinder and con- 
feadily be adjusted so as to thresh with equal fueili 
Ugh and dry grain.—itts free fiom the complication 
ty 10 get out of order of other machines of the kind, 
cost 











Makers supplied on the most reasonable terms. 
made by wholesale by I. W. Groff, Lancaster. Pa.— 
Machines, &c. made and for sale by Jefirey 
Columbia, Pa, 

direeied to the subscriber at Lancaster, Pa., will 
ly attended to. SAMUEL PELTON, Jr. 
sale by E. Whitman, Jr. & Co., Baltimore. jy.1-ly 








Horner's Prepared Animal Manure. 

E subscriber Asks the attention of the farming com- 
£ muuity to the following analysis by Dr. Jas. Higgins, 
State Chemist, and coniparison between his prepared Animal 
Manure, and Patag nian and Peruvian Guano. is neces- 
sary .or a full understanding Gf the prelbenee YT that 
his Compouud costs but 35 ets. per buslel, or 812 per ton,.— 
This preparation has been used with much suece-s on the 
tobacco crop, and testimonials fron: Mr, Reynolds, Mr. R. H. 
Hare, Col. Bowie, and 6 her well known plauters and far- 
ters, Who have purchased it for Corn, Wheat, Tobueco, and 
Spring Crops generally, can be produced as to its efficiency, 
by practical tests, 

For turther particulars, sec advertisement in another 
of this paper, dee. ] JOSHUA HORNER. 

Bs Leonarotrown, Oct. 7th, 1851. 

To Mr. J. Horner, Baltimore—Dear Sir:—Below | send 
you a statement of your Mauure as to its essentia! valuable 
coustitueuts, and the relation which it bears to Patagonian 
Guano. A ton of your manure coutains of 

Ammonia, 54 34-100 pounds 

Phosphate of Lime, §28 do 

The average of Patagonian Guano 
contains of 

Ammonia, 60 pounds 

Phosphate of Lime, 8) do 

Estimating Patagonian Guano and your Manure by the 
same rule as to the value oi the several constiiuents, the 
Patagonian Guano would be worth $19.20 per tou, and your 
Manure $14.44. If Patagonian, therefore, be woith 338 per 
ton, your Manure is worth about 828.50 perton. 

‘Tue vatce oF Patagonian Guano anv your Manure, I 
DETERMINE BY THE AGGREGATE VALUE OF THEIR SEVERAL 
VALUABLE CONSTITUENTS, and hy the same rule which would 
make Peruvian Guano worth $46 per tou. Your Manure 
also contains 122 pounds of Gypsum, 114 pounds of Salts of 
Potash and Soda, and 300 pounds of Lime to the ton, being 
about equal to Patagonian Guano, of average quality,in these 
consutuents. Very truly yours, &c., 

James !liceins, St. Ag. Chemist. 

P. S.—You can make what use you please of this. 


by the ton, as It is sold, 








GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 
JE MACHINERY. GEORGE PAGE, Muchinist & Ma 
nufaeturer, Baltimore st. West of Schroeder st. Baltimore, is 
now prepared to supply Agriculturists and all others in want of 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
in his Jine. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go bysteam, 
horse or water power; Lumber Wheels; Horse Powers of va- 
cions sizes, ranging in price from $85 to $200, and each simple, 
strong and powcrtul. His Horse Power ¥ Thrashing Machine, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of #125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according w 
size, ut $30, 40, 65 and £75; Improved Seed and Corn Planter; 
Portable Tobacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, 3165 


4000 


TONS PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT GU- 

ANO on hand, and to arrive.—500 tons 
PATAGONIAN—(or sale by 8. FENBY & BRO. 
Corner of Gay and Pratt streets, Baltimore, 

S. Fenby & Bro. are now prepared to make contracts for 

further delivery for Fall seeding, and having arranged for 

their supply of Guano arriving early in theseason, purcha- 

sers can rely on not being disappointed. A large amount 

Guano intended for the Fal crop will not arrive in the Um- 
ted States until late in the autumn. jy-1. 











A. G. MOTT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
MANUPACTUREK, 
No. 38 Ensor street, near the Belair 











Marne... vaitunore. Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, Wheat 
Fans, Striw Cutters, Grain Crad\es, and allof the best and 
most approved Agricultural Implements in use. 
{c= AGent for the celebrated N. York Wiley and Empire 
Plow Castings. mar! 
J.T. WATKINS, 
ia FEATHER BEDS, 
CURL-HAIR MATTRESSES, 
FURNITURE AND VARIETY STORE, §&e. 
No. 47 South street, 
Retween Lombard and Pratt street, 
Ap. l-lyr BALTIMORD, 
@DSAGE ORANGE SEED—Saved with great care, and re- 
ceived direct from the region where = py ot ad Fe- 
i ality, for sale b . 8. 
lec st ad 55 Water street, New York. 
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—~ Ae eesoreee ey 
The Maryland Institute for the Promotion of the 
Mechanie Arts, at their Great Fair held in Balti. 
more during the months of October and November 
1851, awarded the following Premiums to BE. Wan. 
man & Co.—viz: 
tae . For their Iron Cylinder Thrasher and W 
AS ely oa a First Premium, a Heavy Silver Medal. ae 
Ke To¥® . ——— 
a Abs ¥ °) . y COUNTY FAIRS. 
> a SEED © * S Several of these highly interesting and valuable 


es 


o 


é 


4 


putt 


WAR exhibitions have been held in Maryland this 
EHOUSE, / , son, at which premiums were eucniel for ened 


/ 

e 55 LIGHT ST, Agricultural Implements as were exhibited, and as 
KOK ay 

4 <7 mont) , 


ut 


“4 the Premiums were small, there was in many cases 
little or no competition, therefore such articles as 
were exhibited received premiums. 

Farmers and Planters who prefer purchasing Pre 
mium Implements, may well regard such awardaas 
being ‘‘ezterior,”’ requiring their own judgment and 
experience to decide properly as to their relative 


— A = merits. But at our STATE FAIR, which was 

PREMIUM IMPLEMENTS, || said tobe the LARGEST DISPLAY or FARM 
(Ar Srare, nor County Fairs.) IMPLEMENTS ever exhibited in the world, such 
Implements as received First Premiums there, may 


The MD. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY be received in a different light, and regarded to the 


letter, as evidence of their superiority. We pub 
AWARDED E. WHITMAN & CO. lish no premiums received on our lmapleaiedie of 


The following PREMIUMS at the Great Show,/ County Fairs this season. We regard premiums 
October, 1851. without competition as being of little value. 
For the Largest and Best Display of Useful iC$ Those who purchase the Premium Imple. 
and Valuable Agricultural Implements, $30 00| ments, would do well to ascertain, if they can, at 
For the best Plow, 5 00} what Fairs the Premiums were awarded, and re- 
a ‘* Farm Wagon, gard them accordingly. 
“ Wagon Harness, feb. 1 
se Horse Cart, 
ss Cart Gear, 
“« ¢ Cornsheller, 
“ Corn and Cob Crusher, 
“ , Churn, 
“ Portable Smith’s Forge, 
“ Chain Pump, 
“ Hay Press, 
Hydraulic Ram, 
“ Drain Tile, 
“ Hog Trough, 
Premiums in Plowing Match, 


e 


Beitr | 


al 


oo 
S 
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E. WHITMAN & ©0. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT or AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS ever offered 
for sale in the United States, will be found at E. 
WHITMAN & Co’s, Warehouses on Liglit street, 
Baltimore, Md. Dealers would do well to calland 
examine their stock before going further North, as 
the proprietors are determined to sell their goods 
on as favorable terms as any other house in this 
country. 
It will be seen by reference to the reports of the 
Maryland and Pennsylvania Agricultural Societies, 
: : $124 00) that'this house received more than four times the 
Also, Certificates of Pre-eminence for their Wrought | amount in premiums of any other exhibitor, which 
Tron Rail-way Horse Power, and Wheat Fan, (Bam- | js an evidence of the superiority of their manufac- 
borough’s) being the Society’s Highest Honors, | tures. feb. 1 
they having taken the First Premiums last year. - 

The above result shows conclusively that EAPING MACHINES.—McCormick’s cele- 
their Implements are regarded as being the Best brated Reaping and Mowing Machines, which 
and most valuable—the amount in Premiums being | received the highest honors at the great World’s 
about three times as great as that of any other ex- | Fair in 1851, for sale b 
hibitor. b. WHITMAN & CO. 
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feb. 1 55 Light street, Baltimore, Md._ 


MORE PREMIUMS! 1000 BAMBOROUGH’S Cexesnarep 


The Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society ior ue 51 sie ety | Seal 
or sale . I . 
AWARDED E. WHITMAN & CO. feb.1 55 Light street, Balto. 


The following Premiums, October, 1851, viz: hole- 
REMIUM CHAIN PUMPS—For sale w 
Fe the best Hay Press, $20 00 | Dr ecie and retail by E. WHITMAN & CO. 
es. Geen Dace Power, 10 00} ° feb. 1 55 Light street, Balto. Md. 
« Reaping Machine, 10 00 SEP creas: ARIE 
For the Largest and Best Display of Agri- REMIUM HAY PRESSES, now in great de- 
cultural leeplements, 20 00 mand, for sale by _E. WHITMAN & Co. 
Also, Diplomas for Best Plows and Straw Cutters. | feb.1. 55 Light street, Baltimore. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 








National Agricultural Warehouse, 
i Washington City. 
‘undersigned is pleased to inform the Farming com- 

A “munity that he has completed the arrangements of his 
. extensive warehouse on Seventh street, a few. doors 
“yerth of Peunsylvania avenue, and has now on hand and 

will continue to keep an assortment of .?gricultural and 

al MACHINERY and IMPLEMENTS, together 

with Field and Garden SEEDS of every variety, as com- 

and well selected as can be found in any cii.lar estab- 
Eines in the United States. 

His arrangements with the best manufacturers k own to 
the country such as will enable him to sell at thei: prices, 
snd all ving his warehouse will be warranted to 

e@ as represented. 
Meinvites particular attention to his assortment of Piows, 
tors and Harrows—among which may be fourd » va- 
crety of new patiern-, peculiarly adapted to the want~ 1 our 
farmers. Descriptive catalogues furnished undn app. ¢ tion, 
FITZHUGH COY1.B, 
feb. 1-2t 7th street, Washington « ity. 


ke The Working Farmer, 
MONTHLY PERIODICAL, devoted to Agriculture, 
Horticultare, Floriculture, Kitesen Gardening, Man- 
of Hot Houses, Green Houses, ete., embracing Agri- 
Chemistry, Preparation of Manures, &c. i 
by Professor James J. Mapes and published at 25 
street, New York. 
Terms per year, in advance, 
it “ “ 





one copy, 
six copies, 5 00 
bad ad “ twenty-five, 20 00 
Volumes, in covers, at subscription prices. The 
Volume will commence March Ist, 1852. teb. 1-4t 


RUVIAN GUANOU.—The subscriber offers for sale 
five hundred tons Peruvian GUANO, of very superior 
, and warranted equal to any ever imported. This 
is put up in heavy und well secured Osnaburg bags, 
to the farmer is an important consideration. — 
Itural’Clubs and individual purchasers will be sup- 
upon as favorable terms as can be offered by any dealer 
in the United States. FITZHUGH COYLE, 
feb. 1-3 


$1 00 





National Agricultural Warehouse, 
Seventh street, Washington City. 


. H,. DRURY, Hollingsworth street 
corner of Pratt—Head of the Basin 
— having completed his establishment 
with Foundry connected, for the making 
his own Castings,is prepared to furnish 
es Of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
CASTINGS, made to pattern of the best material. 
The foliowing is a list of PLOWS kept constantly on hand: 
of the different numbers, for wrought and cast shears, 
& M., Chenoweth, Wiley, 2 and 3 furrow, No. 0, Hill side, 
Wo, 1 and3 Connecticut—Beach Improved or Posey Plow, 
With common Davie cast shear—Self-sharpener or wrought 
shear—Corn Cultivatois, plain and expanding—Tobacco do.— 
Wheat Fans—Corn shiellers with double hopper—Old Vertical 
and Virgina sheller—Harrows—superior Peunsylvania made 
ee are Revolving Horse Kakes— Cylindrical straw 
,&e.&c. Horse Power GRIST MILLS, a very use- 
fal and saving article, and coming into general use. HORSE 
POWER AND THRESHING MACHINES, of these 1 
geednot say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 
rey are preferred to all others. 
* €,.H. D. will this year make a -maller size Power & Thresh- 
(price of Power, 3100, Thresher, 850, Band, $10, or when 
Wogrther, complete, $150 cash.) Persons in want of 
nis made of the best material, and put together in the 
it and best manner to answer the purpose for which 
Mey are intended, are invited to call on the subscriber. ie} 
_—_—_—______ 


Bone Dust and Poudrette. 


B.. the request of my customers, 1 have made considerable 
an 








improvement in the machinery for GRINDING BONE, 
now prepared to furnish a fine article, which acts 
and more powerfully, as I extract no glue from the 
Or use any Chemicals, leaving she Bone Dustin its natu- 
tal or pure state, Weighing trom 55 to 60 Ibs. per bushel, The 
sp is a8 good as can be made, and will be sold low. Ap- 
letter, or at the Factory on Harris’ Creek, Baltimore, 
d. THOS. BAYNES. 
f REFERENCE. 
DM, P. . Lloyd Norris, 
5 aang W. B. Stephenson, ; 
ughlett, J. W. Randolph, Capt. C. Wright, 
pdr. I, Jef. Rusk. Wm. 8. Bond. 
NB. Orders lest with the Oifice of the Farmer will be 


Wm. Baker Dorsey, 
W. H. Ross, 


to. 
Wr in December and January, I will sell my Bone Dust at 
per bushel. Oct. 


'. Caveat Entered Dec. 20th, 1851. 
7 MAKE 2 OR 3 BUSHELS WHEAT AND CORN 
L GROW, where but one grew before, and to Fatten 2 or 
3 Cattle and Sheep instead of One, are objects to interest all, 
Farmers, Feeders and Machinists are requested to call ut 
No. 95 Licnt st. wuarr, where the plan will be demon- 
strated, and a Machine to facilitate the operation can be seen 


aud — from a 
feb. 1 PRACTICAL FARMER, 


a= AND FIELD SEEDS—Grown and 
imported by 
R. SINCLAIR, Jn. & Co. Baltimore. 
Our assortment of Garden Seeds is unusually 
large, and generally grown from ior stocks.— 
Also on hand, English and American Lawn Grass 
Step, Field Grasses, Mangle Wurtzel, Sugar Beet, 
&e. feb. 1 R. 8. Jr. & Co, 


The Thorough Bred Stallion “B re 
i For Sale. was oe 


L E is a fine brown bay, five years old 
» hext spring, (ull sixteen hands high, of 
fine points and form for action and durability; 
he Was the premium three years old colt at 
y, the Maryland State Fair for 1850, (Baltimore.) 

: PEDIGREE. 

His sire Antrobus by Imported Priam, out of Aurora; his 
dam Ellen Hooe, by Imported Margrave, out of Lady Cub 
peper by Carolinian, (son of Sir Archy) out of a full sister of 
those celebrated horses Defiance and Revenge, by the re 
nowned Florizel, one of the best sons of Diomed, As itis 
enough to say that Beverly is trom Imp. Priam, on his sire’s 
side, und Imp. Margrave on the dam side, the residue of his 
pedigree being unquestionable, persons wishing to buy a very 
superior thorough bred Stallion, are referred to the vols. of 
the American Turf Register for the pedigree, ancestry and 
family of Antrobus’ dam “Aurora,” (of the stud of Wm. H. 
Tayloe, Esq. of Movnt Airy, Virginia,) and for that of Lady 
Culpeper, the dam of Ellen Horr; and they will be satisfied 
that Beverly combines in his pedigree, and the performances 
of his family, as much promise for size, strength, action and 
durability, as any young stallion in the Union, Owning his 
dam, and others very near akio to him, I will take six hun- 
dred dollars for him, and avoid the too much “breeding in 
and in.”? Hl. G. 8. KEY. 

Leonard Town, Md., Dec. 10th, 1851. jan 


A Farm For Sale. 
ILL positively be sold if immediately 
applied for, one of the very 

FARMS in Baltimore county. It contains 

278 acres, 50 of which are in wood, the bal 

ance in arable Jand, ‘There is an apple 

orchard of 300 trees in full bearing, and is 
considered the best orcbard in the county. Also, a large 
peach orchard of the choicest fruit in full bearing, as well as 
cherries, pears and quinces. A large part of the land is set 
in clover and timothy. The land is of the very best quality, 
and the yield of the Farm has never been surpassed by any 
in the neighborhood. {tis situated near the Frederick Turn 
pike, 7 miles from Baltimore, and 1}4 miles from Catonsville, 
with fine society, churches, and schools, and adjoins the farms 
of John Glenn, G. W. Lurman, George Reinicker and Edw’d 
1. Eiliott, Esqrs. The improvements are a very pretty and 
substantial STONE DWELLING HOUSE, 40 by 38 feet, 
with vestibule front, and aback building 30 feet, in which are 
kitchen and pantries. There are four rooms on a floor in the 
main building, besides the passages. The house is quite new, 
having just been finished, and has been much admired; it is 
built in the Gothic style, and is of the very best finish. Also, 
a large new Barn and Stabling, just finished, 60 by 60 feet, 
and very complete; a good large two story frame house for 
Manager, and a good out house for hands. Those wishing to 
purchase will please call on the undersigned, who will take 
pleasure in showing the vg — lot ghey eee 8 
modating. Apply to me on the Farm; or, if by le 
paid and disected to CATONSVILLE, Baltimore Co. Mad. 

jan. 1 FRANCIS 8. KEY. 
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LIME. ee 

HE subscribers are prepared to furnish Building and Ag- 
T ricuitural Lime at the depot on the Back Basin, corner 
ot Sden and Lancuster-sts., which they will warrant to give 
satisfaction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime Stone, equal 
to anv found in the United States. Orders may be left with 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, No. 15 Holliagsworth-street.near 





rt PELL & ROBINSON, City Block. 
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Agricultural Implements and Machinery 
Suited to all the Southern Staies, 
FARMERS, PLANTERS AND MERCHANTS 


WIL) FIND aT THE 


AGRICULTUR\L WAREROUSE 


A. B. ALLEN & Co. 
189 and 191 Water street, New York, 


The largest assortment in tic Unsted States, of tools and 
mathines, suited to southers culture. Most of the imple- 
ments sold by them, are manutaciured in their own machine 
shop, ander the direct supervision of one of the firm, where 


“the best of seasoned timber ouly is used, with irou of the | 


first quality. 
PLOWS. 
Of Plows, they se!) more than 100 different patterns, among 
which are double moldboard, or fluke plows, seit-sharpeuing, 
subsoil, und side-hili plows. 


PLOW CASTINGS, 


of various patterns, among which are bull tongte, scooter, 
scrapers and shovels, by the ton or retail. 


Harrows, Cultivators, Cotton Sweeps, Corn Planters, 
“Hoes, Shovels, Spades, and Forks, of vari- 
ous patters, in any quantity. 


STRAW CUTTERS AND CORN SHELLERS, 
Manufactured expressly for southern use, extra 8%. Ing. 


Sugar Mills, Rice Hullers, Cotton Gins, Threshing Ma- 
chines, for wheat and outs, and rice; Fanning Mills tor do. 
Woeat and Corn Miils, with Burr Stones or Iron Plate. 


HORSE POWERS 
Of various patterns, suitable for one to Eight horses. 


Sowing, Mowing, and Reaping Machines, Grain Cradles, and 
Scythes and Kakes, and every kind of Horticultural 
Tools; also, Garden and FIELD SEEDS, 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, sent to 
order; also, improved cattle, 
sheep aud swine. 

A descriptive, pictorial CATALOGUE of over 100 pages, 
will be given, on application from customers, or sent to them 
by mail on their enclosing four letter stamps, to pre-pay post- 
age, as required by the present post office law. 


THE PLOW, 
A MONTHLY PLANTERS’ ayv FARMERS?’ JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY 
SOLON ROBINSON, 
Is now published in place of the American Agriculturist, at 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


Editor’s office atthe New York Agricultural Warehouse.— 
Specimen aumbers will be forwarded, on application, to our 
correspondents. A. B. AULEN & Co, 

ja, 1-20" 189 and 191 Water street, N. Y. 


To Farmers. 


NGLISH VITRIFIED SOCKETED DRAIN PIPEs, 
composed or the Hardest Cieys known in Europe, torm- 
ing, when combined, a strength equal to Iron, and vitrified to 
a surface of glass and entirely proof against all corroding 
agents. They are in lengths of two teet, and from 2 to 24 
inches diameter, with single and doubie junctions, &c. to, 
match, ‘The tests to which these and other Pipes have been 
subjected, have proved these to be the only drain pipes that 
can be relied on for strengtu and dorability under ground.— 
The prices have been materially reduced, and a new supply 
is daily expected per ship June Heuderson, from Liverpool, 
and is offered for sale in lots to suit, by the sole importers for 
thieeity, THOMPSON & OUDESLUYS, 
57 South Gay street. 
Who also “fer for sale, 
African and Mexican GUANO, in barrels, at per ton 
2000 eee New York Bone Manure, in barrels, at 134 
ets. per Ib. 
| ah com of the Guanos can be seen &t our-store, 





| 


Calystegia Pubescens—New Hardy Climber 


THE wew and elegant. climber, r . 
troduced from -China by Mr. Pherpets Slee 
periectiy hardy in New England, havingewod iy 
the grounds here for two winters without 
tion, ‘Trained to a single piliar, say ten (eet in 
height, it is a very striking and beantiful 
from June ill cold weather, during whict time it ts covered 
with a profusion of its large double flowers of a delicate.rose 
color. itis very ornamental planted in patches like Verbe. 
nas; makes an admirable screen—and is very effective-{p 
young plantations, betts or shrubberies, trailing prettily o; 
the suriace, and running among the five! rpg of the 
trees in a very picturesque mauner. Its cw is Very siw 
ple, and it will thrive in common garden soil. If required in 
considerable quantities, the tabers may be divided into singh 


| eyes, planting each in a four inch pot of god light com 


in February, under glass, or in hot beds in the Spring; or 
large pieces coutaining several eyes may be planted in the 
open ground in May.—?lauts, $3 per dozen. Tubers for 100 
plants, #3, which may bexent by mail or express, to order. 

Also every descripuon of Fruit aud Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Strawberries, Dahlias, Roses, Verbenus, Chrysay- 
themums, &c., with every new variety of the present season, 
Stocks for Nurserymen and Amateurs, both Fruit and orna- 
menial, of every description. Pear Seed of first rate quality. 

Address B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Ma>s. 

Carriage paid to Boston.—Catalogues seut post paid, on 
application. Oct. }-5t 

JOHN FEAST, Florist and Seedsman, 
279 Lexington street, Baltimore, 

q FFEKS an extensive collection of Hardy 

‘Trees, Shrabs and Evergreens, as Auti- 

earias, Deodora Cedars, Norway Spruce, Cy- 

presses, Balm Gilead, Yews, Hollies, Cryptomes, 

Roses of all the fine<t varieties; Dahlias, Ge- 

raniums, and the choicest Camellias; Grape 

Vines, With an exten? ve collection of Greeniouse Plants, 
including the most rare. 

Also, Garden and Flower Seeds, with almost every thing 
in his line, on the mostliberal terms and lowest rates. Bo- 
quets and Cut Flowers turnished in the best style. 

Experienced Gardeners recouumended by applying, post 
paid. nov. |-4t 


Yi ILLIAM BAR 
Ris, Gox, 
RiF Le anp Pisron 
Manvuracturer, No, 
65 South st. Baltimore, 
Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of Uird and Duck- 
ing Guns, (double and single barrelled.) .4/¢ Guns warranted 
to shoot correctly. Also, Pistols of every style and finish, such 
as Revolvers, Self-cocking Rifle Barrel. Rifles of very supe 
rior quality at reduced prices. My stock comprises every a 
ticle in the sportsman’s line. Diamond grain Powder; Du- 
pont’s and Beatty’s Powder; Revolving Pistol Percussion 
Caps; Military Percussion Caps, for muskets and U.S. pir 
tols. Guns Stocked and Repairing done with neatness and 
despatch. Persons desiring to purchase any article in the 
above line, would do well to give me a call. sept. 1-6t 


LIM E—LIME. 
ae undersigned having purchased of E. J. Cooper the 
most extensive Lime Burning Establishment in the Sfate, 
is now prepared to supply Aggientvural and Building LIME, 
of superior quality, to farmers and others, on accosmmodating 
terms, from his Yard, at the City Block, or delivered atthe 
several landings on the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, and 
pledges himself by strict attention and punctuality, and ade- 
termination to do justice, to merit a liberal share of oo 
age. Any orders addressed to him through the Baltimore 
Post Office, of left with C. W. Burerss & Co., No. 60 So 
street, one door above Pratt, will be promptly attended to. 
Feb. 1-ly* JAMES L. SUTTON, 
JAMES BAYNES, Wool Dealer, 
Warehouse No. 105 Lombard st. near Calvert, Ballo. 
S prepared at all times to give a fair market price for 
WOUL of all descriptions. He would reeommend to far- 
mers to be more particular in washing their Wool, and in get- 
ting it in good order before bringing it to market, to ensure 
them a fair price. The demand is good, and the probability 
is, that it will continue so the coming season. Those ha 
wool to dispose of, are invited to give him a call before dis- 
posing of their fleeces. recy given as to putting it ap 














for market, &c. will be freely given. 
References—B. Deford § Co., and Wethered Brothers, Bal- 





timore—Jas. Mott & Co., and Houston 4 Robinson, Phil 
phia. Ap. I-lyr 
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rm T. TENANT DIDIER. 
tural Warehouse. - 
DIER & BRO. ie! 






F. B. 
ce . (uecessors to Hambleton & Didier,) 

"No, 97 NORTH PACA ST., NEAR FRANKLIN, 
WULAR ATTENTION.—The late annual Pair 
Cattte Show of 1851, has agai honored the Plow, 
whieh in their estimation merited a premium, viz: the cele- 
trated Moore and Chamberlain Plow, beter kuown as the 
Delaware.. The undersigned have ennstantly on hand the 


above val low, together with others which r-ceived 

et nest honors; tue celebrated ‘Theruw meter 

p= ogee received & premium, Corn Shelier-, Culti- 
&e. 

B. «. B. Rodgers’ celebrated Steel extending Pint 

Bhare Plow, wether with a new subsoil, on jwnd. to 

whose notice we respectfully invite the farming commu ty. 

WB. We are agents bere tor whe sale of Miller’s e+ bk Ura 

ted Pruit and Ornamenial Trees, the character o: ich 


needs Wy comment here. Cutwogues tor the same cau be 
peagured gratis, by calling on us in person or addres>i..y us 


through mail, ‘ 

‘ F. 8. DIDIER & BRO. 
‘Weare also agents for the sale of the Norseman’s Hope, 
and Farmers Friend, a healing baim, waich we guarantee to 
cure ail diseases horses are heir to. 

James Rungan’s justly celebrated Genessee Fanning Mill, 
which requires only one-halt the power necessary to ope- 
rte other mills, and in cleaning has wotits equal; for sale by 

the sole agent<in Maryland. 

on Fuir, Talbot Co., Md., Nov. lith, 185!,awarded us 
the first preminm for our Steel Extending Puint Subsoil 
Plow; aiso for Ox Yokes and Humes. 

Farmers who think of purchasing Horse Powers and 

» would do well to give us a call. having something 
inthis line, which we warrant in every point superior 
ary machine heretofore brought before the public, and 
gold for the low price of 2110, complete, with the exception 
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The Chain Pump so universally admired for its simplicity 

and cheapnes«, for sale by us at the rate of 50 ets. peur foot 
ground and $3.50 for the necessary fixtures ubove; 
thus a well 20 feet deep would cost $13.50. 

N. B.—We have in store Baugher & Frey’s celebrated Ver- 
teal Shelier, warranted t» shell 100 bus. per hour—priee 330; 
Straw. Cutters, all of the most improved and approved kinds, 
fourown and of Bastern manufacturc—prices varying from 

ad Upwards—the first price box wil! cut trom 2 to 3 bus. 
Minute, large size Cutters in proportion; Corn and Cob 

: Wheat Fans, Wheat Drills, Corn Pianters, T'schudy 
Gram Mill, which we unhesitatingly pronounce the best Mill in 
ewe respectfully invite an ¢Xamination before purchasing 

dee. 
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3 Chain Pumps, Water Ranis, Patent Ladders, &c, 
F. B. DIDIER & BRO. 


C. B. ROGERS’. 
Seed and Agricultural 


A WAREHUOUSE, 
==> No. 29 Market st. Philadelphia, 


AB constantly on hand and is manufacturing all the 

most approved Implements of Agriculture. Dealer in 
ied.and American Grass and Gurden SEEDS, of his 

Mising, Fruit and Ornamente! Shade TREES. 

Guano, Poudrette, Bone Dust, Native Phosphate of 
Boda, Salt, Chemical Residuums, and the most ap- 
Chemical FERTILIZERS. 

In addition to the greut variety kept in Agricultural stores, 
hehas 2 umber of new and valuable articies, he is the in- 
and the only manutacturer of—among which is Rogers’ 

¢xtending point Self-sharpening PLOWS, which 
alled; twelve different kinds ot CULTIVATORS, 

t every different kind of cultivation and seeding, 
only wants to be seen to be appreciated; Revolving 
Gover Seed COLLECTORS; improved horse and hand 
|v hey ongted Planters and Corn Shellers, Ali ot which 

be Fold on the lowest terms, by 
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C. B. ROGERS, No. 29 Market street. 


GUANO—GUANO. 
‘TONS PERUVIAN GUANO, direct importa- 
tions and warranted equal in quality to any in the 
he Guano is put up in good strong bags, and is in 
ig order. For sale in lots to suit purchasers, atthe 
market rates 


by 
WM. RUBINSON, No. 4 Hollingsworth st. 


Nae near Pratt st. wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
Ae, PATAGONIA GUANO, BONE DUsT, Building 
. ltufal LIALE, tor sale oa U.e best terme, je. J-t: 


‘mept. Daf 


a 
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ORNSHELLERS— improved Single and Double 
Spout—excellent—@16 to 16. . 
Vertical Plate or Negro’s Own Cornsheller, $16. 
Virginia or Cylindrical, capacity 800 bushels per 
day, made for both Horse and hand power—price 
Ditto of greater capacity, 


for Horse-por —§40 
to p°?. For sale b ee 
eb. 1 


1 R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. Baltimore. 
ar ies PLOW POINTS—No article 
‘ of our stock has so decreased: the: expense of 
farming as the Cast Iron Point or Shear, and to ren- 
der this article yet more valuable, they are now com- 
posed of a series of metals,.rendering the edges of 
double the durability of ordinary plow points. For 
sale by the ton or hundred, exctusiveLy by 
_ feb. 1 R. SINCLAIR, Jn. & Co. Baltimore. 
ORTICULTURAL TOOL CHESTS—In 
which are contained a complete set of Gar- 
DEN Tooxs of extra finish—price 415 to 25. 
, Also, GentLemen’s Toon Cuests, fitted with a 
complete sett of extra finished Canrznrer’s Toons. ‘ 
For sale by R. SINCLAIR, Jn & Co. 
feb. 1 Baltimore. 
} OMESTIC GRIST MILL—( Every planter his 
own miller !)—with the power of 4 horses or 
6 mules, four to five bushels fine meal may be 
ground by these mills per hour. For sale and war- 
ranted by R. SINCLAIR, Jn. & Co. 
feb. 1 Baltimore. 


NYORN AND COB CRUSHERS—Sincuairn & 
Co’s. Parrern—redueing both in fine order 
for feeding stock—price $30. For sale b 
feb.1 R. SINCLAIR, Jn. & Co. Baltimore. 


LOWS—For Fiusuinc ann Cu.tivation—A 
large and general assortment. For sale by 
feb] R. SINCLAIR, Jn. & Co. Baltimore. 


AND POWER STRAW AND HAY CUT- 
TERS—price $5 to $18. For sale by 
feb. 1 R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. Balto. 
JLMELD SEEDS.--Just received— 
250 bushels prime new Clover Seed, free from ripple. 
100 do do Timothy do. , 





























100 do do Orchard Grass Seed, 
7 «do do Herds 0. 
For sale by FITZHUGH COYLE, 
National Agricultural Warehouse, 
feb. 1-2t 7th street, Washingtou City, — 





GUANO---GUANO. 


HE subscribers have now in store supplies of Peruvian 
and Patagonian GUANO, which they will sell in lots-to 
suit at the very lowest market rates, 

‘They are expecting further arrivals of Peruvian about let 
August, and also about lst September, and are now prepared 
to contract with farmers for their fall supplies, deliverable 
from ship at those periods—thus saving the purchaser a héavy 
charze for transportation. 

Ground Piaster in barrels. 
Grounp Bong, pure. 
Clover and Timothy Sexp. 
Kerrrewevw’s Renovator. 
Reynolds’ Corn Suetvers. 
Fis, Bacon, Tar and Sat. 
jy.1 W. WHITELOCK § CO. cor. Gay and High sts, 


BOOK BINDING. 
WILLIAM C. LYCETT, No. 125 Battimore-er, 
Opposite the American Farmer office, 
ILL execute all orders in the above business with 
promptness, in a neat and substantin} manner, and in 
every variety of style, in full or half bound Tur. Morucco, 
Russia, Calf, Sheep or Muslin at the lowest possible rates, 
such as Bibles. Magazines, Music and old Books «narefully 
mended or re-bound. Fe). 1 coly 
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CUINDRICAL STRAW AND FODDER 
CUTTERS—(the most durable and effectual)— 
four sizes, and adapted for either horse or manual 
powers. For sale by 

feb. 1 RB. SINCLAIR, Jn. & Co. Balto. 


2000 Acres of Roan. xe Land For Sale. 
Mer subscriber having a much larger quantity of land 
than he can cultivate, and \. suing w have some neigh- 
bors who may be disposed, like h:..selt, towards agricultural 
improvement, would sell upon advantageous terms, from 1 
to acres of the well known land of kuan@ke River. This 
uantity would make two good piantatious, and oy ha 
vided. To those who may not ve acquainted with ke 
lands, they may be described as being very similar to the best 
lands of the Upper James River—tuey consist, Ist, of fine 
chocolate colored “low grounds,” admirably adapted fur 
wheat, corn and clover, lie immediately on the River, and 
are from X to 3-4 of a mile wide. These low grounds are all 
of pure ailuvial soil for several feet deep, and ure as near he- 
ing inexhaustible as any lands can be. In rear of these are 
the “second low grounds” lands, very similar in color and 








OUDRETTE, &c.—Poudrette from the Lodi Factory at » 
$1.75 per bbi.; Pulverized Animal Carbon at 1 and 1% 


cents per Ib.; ditto Bituminous Coal at $1.25 and 1.75 per 
bbl. For sale by WILLIAM CHILD, 
feb. 1-2* No. 78 South street, Bowly’s wharf. 





RANBERKY VINES—100,000 fine Plants vale 


and sold in New England, and abund:nt bearers. ‘ 
be packed and forwarded to any part of the Union. sale 
by teb. 1-1* F. TROW BRIDGE, New Haven, Ct. 


Marks’ Daguerrean Gallery, 
No, 159 BALTIMORE STREET, over Parr & Banks? China 
Store, and opposite Butcher’s Confectionary, 
HERE the experience of years and the highest honors 
by the Premiums awarded to it by the Maryland In- 
stitute for successive years, confirm its superiority. All Pie- 
tures taken at this establishment warranted correct like- 
nesses or you are not required to take them, and thatat prices 
satisfactory. Particular attention paid to family groups and 
children. Views of Farms, Horses, Cattle, &c. taken at rea- 
sonable charges. Call ut the Gallery and look at the speci- 
mens for yourselves. feb, 1-lyr, 








general characteristics, but not so rich in alluvial dep 
they are equal to any lands in the U. States for wheat, clover 
and the grasses, 31 [-4 bushels per acre were measured on 100 
acres after a loose gathering; they are also well suited for 
Cotton, 12 and 1500 ibs. per acre having been made on lands 
adjacent and every way similar to those of the subscriber, 
who does not cultivate cotton.) The natural growth of these 
ands is composed of the Black Walnut, Tulip, Hickory, 
Asb, Oak, &c. Still further from the river, lie the ““Up- 
lands,?*—these are greatly inferior to the low gronnds, but 
produce corn and cotton well, and possessing a ine elay sub- 
soil, when limed produce wheat and the grasses to advantage 
—their timber growth is Oak, Hickory, Dogwood, &c. The 
lands run up to within about 7 miles of the point where the 
Petersburg Railroad and the Norfolk Railroad cross each 
Other; both are laid with heavy T iron, and afford a choice of 
markets. The river affords a navigation fyr 8 months of the 
ar, and the subscriber has loaded a seu-going vesse! with 
8600 bushels of corn in one cargo. 

A large portion of the land has been improved by Lime, 
Clover and Plaster. ; 

Tnere is a new Dwelling House with 8 rooms, new kitch- 
en, new brick smoke house, 40 feet by 20, and a number of 
frame negro houses, Aiso, a very extensive Water Power, 
with a Mill 64x30 ft. running 2 sets of mill stones, a Wheat 
Thrasher, Chaffing Fan, Elevator, and all the requisite ma- 
chinery for cleaning wheat; Corn and CobCrusher, &c, Saw 
Mill, both circular and up and down saw, &c. 

The fall diseases, which formerly so greatly injured the 
value of lands in this region of country, have for the past ten 
years almost wholly disappeared, and its healthfulness can 
now be fairly compared with any portion of the U. States, in- 
flammatory diseases being almost unknown. 

The price of the land is $12 per acre tor the entire tract, 
with a payment of one-fourth in cash, the remainder in 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years, if the security is satisfactory, with interest.— 
These lands are well known to Mr. Solon Robinson, a well 
known agriculturist, and to Mr. Obed Hussey of Baltimore— 
they will be shown by visiting the subscriber in the town of 

» N. C.,9 miles south of Garysburg, on the Petersburg 
and Roanoke Railroad. Apply also 1o Samuel Sands, Esq., 
Editor of the American Farmer, or by letter, to 

feb. 1-1f H. K. BURGWYN, Jackson, N.C. 


HUSSEY’S 

F Patent Reaping and Mowing Machine. 
ITHOUT regard to the unrivalled success of 
Hussey’s Reaper at the late London Exhibi- 
tion, we have determined to add them to our stock 
of Implements. Their simplicity and strength of 
eonstruction and manifest perfection of operation, 
must result in their general use. We have no hesi- 
tation in rating them among the most perfect agri- 
cultural mac in our collection. For sale by 

feb. 1 R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. Balto. 


‘Mexican Guano. 


Gir sriaine: Mexican Guano, in store and for sale 








by STIRLING & AHRENS, 54 Buchanun’s wharf, at 
wet ton of 2240 Ibs. 

e have the following certificate from Dr. David Stewart, 

who this Guang: “It contains the largest propor- 


sont I have ever met with—where they are de- 
ficient ina soil, this Guano is cheaper and much 
— +e the Peruvian, 


poo vu more per- 
” Daviw Stewarr.” 


Chappell’s Fertilizer. 

Hine urchused the Fuctory know as “‘CHaPpPreiy’s 

Sourn Battimore Cuemicat Works,” and having 
On hand a large stock of crude materials for the manufacture 
of the above celebrated Renovator of poor or worn out lands, 
the undersigned is now prepared to sell the same, made in the 
inost approved manuer and of superior quality, in quantities 
to suit purchasers, at the usual place, No. 153 LomBarp St., 
between Hanover and Churles. Price §3 per barrel, war- 
ranted to contain 300 pounds. Terms, cash under $50, or6 
mos. for town acceptances on sums over @50. For certifi- 
cates of the valuable effects of this Chemical Salts, I would 
refer to previous numbers of the “‘Farmer.’? 

feb. 1 JOHN G. CHAPPELL, 


Sandy Point For Sale at Auction. 





\HE undersigned, prevented by engage- 
ments requiring his undivided atten 
tion elsewhere, from residing on his fi 
will sell publicly —_— previously 
; ys of which ue notice will be given) 

: at the Bollingbrook Hotel, in Peters 4 
Va.) on Wepnespay, the 26th day of May next, atl) 9’ 

. M., without reserve or reguns 10 weather, that valuable, 
highly-improved, and heavily-timbered estate, known as 
Sandy Point, situated on James River, in the county of 
Charles City, Virginia, 45 miles below the city of Richmond, 
and 32 below the city of Petersburg. 

This fine body of jand contains 4,453 acres, and has been 
advantageously divided into four well-located farms, with 
dwellings, commodious barns, &c., and into five valuable low 
of timbered land exclusive of an ample allotment of wood 
and timber for each farm. 

Persons desirous of investing in lands of a quality not of- 
ten in market, are invited to examine this estate. 

Printed bills, giving the quantities in the subdivisions, &c. 
will be furnished, and accurate plats exhibited to applicants. 

Possession given of the timbered lands innedie 
sale, of the farms, at the end of the year, with the privilege 
of fallowing and seeding wheat. 

Terms: One-fifth cash; balance in five annual instalments 
for the farms. For the timbered lands one-third cash and 
three annual instalments; credit payments to bear interest 
and to be secured by deeds and epee sy negotiable 


notes or bonds. e LING, 
Petersburg, Va. PANNILL & SONS, Aucts. 
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